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Opening remarks by Mr i Rolf A. Weil^ 
President, Roosevelt University- 
Members of the Commission^ distinguished 
guests, on behalf of Roosevelt University, 1 wouM 
like to welcome you to Patrick O'Malley Theater, 
and I will take advantage of being at the microphone 
by just telling you for a very few short minutes a 
little bit about Roosevelt University and this beautifu 

building. _ " ' 

•. ■ * ■ - • 

Rdosevelt University made educationai 

history when it was founded in 19 45 on the princiEslfe 
5f equal Educational opportunity for those of ability 
regardless of race. or creed, which was a very avant- 
garde concept. In fact, our faculty was the faculty 
of the former YMCA Col lege : in Chicago , which became 
defunct because the faculty, with one exception, 
resigned from that institution over the issue of 

equal opportunity. 

And we are, of course, particularly 
happy that other academic institutions around the 
country followed the ideals .of Roosevelt Univer s"? ty , 
so that today, in that regard, thankfully r we are - 

Q 

hot unique anymore; ° * 

1 would also -like to' say that 
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Ros5Sfevelt University, although not a very selective 
institution in terms of its input, is very selective 
in its output. And, indeed, we are very pfoa-d of 
the fact that, according" to" data of the National 
Academy of Sciences, Roosevelt University ranks in- 

o 

the top five percent^of baccalaureate source iristitu- 
tibris in the United States > and for a young institution 
fdurided in 1945^ we think that's quite an accomplish- 
ntent. 

You happen to be in a National Historic 
Landmark building -and I think you might be interested 
in knowing that this building' was constructed over 

a three-year period in 1887 and 1889 by the architects 

^ ■ ^ . ■ . •• 

Sullivan and Adler, who were the founders of the 

■ __ . ■ . ..■ . ' 

Chicago School of Architecture.- 

The chief draftsman on the jbb> who 
I might say did not have a co liege degree in order 
to do the work, was Frank Lloyd Wrightv He was 
apprenticed to Sullivan.. ' ^ 

The building had a very" avant-garde 
concept. Initially it was to be a combination of 
hotel, opera house, and *o£fic(^ building'. - 

Even back in the. la te 19 th ^ century , .• 
there was recognition that .opera houses weren't going 
to make money > and the • theory was that the hotel and 

, j ;. 
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the office baildihg .were; gbiiig to finance the opera 
house*; i hate to have to te 1 1 ' this , ;bat the plans 
went wrbhgi the hotel went broke, the office b.uilding 
was soon surpassed by more modern ones; and, in fact, 
this building went dark in the late 'SOs, and reopened 
a united States Servicemens center. And some of 
you — although I guess ho one here is old enough 
may have slept in this building when it was a U.S.O. 

The building is a landmark for two 
difflrent reasons. One, for the architectural reason. 
For example, it rests on floating foundations, criss- 
cros'sed railroad ties, and no steel frame, no caissons 

down to bedrocks ' ■ 

If a TNT bomb explodes down the block, 

.other buildings will collapse, but this one wili sway 
in the wind. I have warned our' students not to test it 

(Laughter) • _^ . 

The building, of course, also is known ; 
for and if time permits for. the Commission to take 
a tour, i will be glad to ^arrange for one later in the 
day w^ have a 4 ,000-seat opera house,; which we 
have restored and which is noW in operation, known as 

the Auditorium Theater. 

We have restored the old dining room, . . 

how a libr"a^y reading room. It's known for its 
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brhamehtal plaster work and fold stencil work. 

• ■ _ __ . _ ' 

The reason why it is a landmark is 

because two Presidents of the united States have-beeh 

nominated in this building. The^ first was Theodore 

Roosevelt , by tl^q Bull Moose Party in 1912 , and the 

first one was Benjamin Harrison in 1888/ before the 

building was completed- They put a temporary roof . — . 

^ _ ; 

over t-he theater and Ben j amin Harrison was nominated 
here • . . 

We • are named , however, not after 
Teddy Roosevelt, but Franklin D. Roosevelt , who died 
in f^pril of ',45, . just a few months ^ be fore we, opened 

bur doors • ^ 

So, with this tradition of quality _ 
arid excellence at the university, I think^.^^it_ i^s m 
appropriate . for the Sommission on Excellence to) meet 
here. We are fortunate, in Chicago, that the 
eommission and the Queen of Holland both arrive on a 
day when we ordered the right weather-;" So I wxsh 
the Cdmmissio^n success in their work, and- we will /do 
anything we can to make you comfortable.. 
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Opening* remarks by Mir; Harold Wright^ 
Secretary's Regibhai Representative^ Regibri V: 

My name is Harold Wright. I am the. 
Secretary's Regional Representative for the Department 
of Education, Region V, ; 

i would like o extend to you a we 1 come 
on behalf , of the staff of the Region^ arid hope that 
this is an excellent hearirig for your project. 

We aVe also ^happy that the weather 
has cooperated and given you one of the better days 
in Chicago. It v/ouid have been somewhat dls.astro.U'S-' 
back in ..January^ but your plari has worked out well. 

We do warit to assure^ you that if there 

is ariythirig that we. can do to make your stay more 

_ _ _ _ .. ^ '_ _ ~~ _ - « 

comfortable, please do not hesitate to call on us ^ 

and we will be pleased to help you. 

Thank you very much for being in - 

Chicago. . . 

MR. GOLDBERG: -Thank you very much to President 
Weil and to Harold Wright. 

My name is Miitdri Goldberg, the 

Executive Director for the Commission and ]ts staff, 

__ ^ • ___ 

and I would like tc thank our hosts and hope that 

mariy of you who have come to be with us today have 

■ _ - . - • 

the opportunity to spend as much time with^ us as 



.8 

possible, because we feel that these meetings are 
very, very useful*;: * - 

The topic before us today is clearly^ 
one of hatibhal concern. More and inore cbrnmuhities 
across; the country ^are pay ing ' cons i'derable attention 
to the issues that will be before the Commission today 

Briefly, let. me say that the Commission 
has already h3,d a se'^ries of hearings around the 
countr^^v-bn matters such as funds for educatibh^, 
teacher education, language and. literacy , We axe 

still holding 'hearings in the fall on education and 

/ - - 

work, and on , the education of the gifted and talented. 

So, today's hearing forms a kind, of a 

center for hearings bbth before arid after this one, 

_ : _ _, . _ ; Vi 

that' will be all equally important; 



I would like to take a moment to 
introduce to you the members of the Cbmmissibri who 
are' present, and there will be brie or two others 
coming in a little bit later on, and we will meet 

them at that time. . - ' 

y . - - - _ _ . 

To my immediate right is our Chairman 

for tfte day", Gerard Kolioh, who is Prof essdr'.of Physics 

and the histbry of science at Harvard University- 

■ - " ^ ' _ _ _ 

To' his * immediate right is Jay M. Spmmett 

who is a teacher of f oreigt^^anguages at HeWdKochelle 
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High Schddl in New P.ocheil'e; New York,- and also was 

last year's and I don^t^khbw if his' teria is up yet 

" National Teacher of : the - Year . " 

MR. SOMMETf: Teh more^days • ^ 

MR. GOLDBERG: To his right, Emeral Crosby,- 

a principal of Northern High School in Detroit , 

Michigan*. • " ^ 

And to Emeral's ridht , Robert Haderlein , 

who is the immediate past president of the National 

_ _ • _ . ■ ♦ 

School Board Association, 

Later on thi^s morning; we expect to 
see Norman Francis, who is the President of Xavier.^ 
University, who will share with Gerard Holton the 
co-chairina responsibilities of this he*aringi 

And Anne Campbell will be cbmihg in 
iC a little while.. She is ..the Coramissibner of 
Education for the State of Nebraska. She is: another 
Commission member that will be with us today. 

Thank you, and we look forward to a 
very, very interesting hearing. 

MR. HOLTON: Dr. Goidbert, ladies and gentlemen, 
I welcome you with great pleasure to "this -fourth . ^ 
public' hearing of the National Commission on Excellence 
in Educa tidn • 

The topic is " College _ Admissions and , 
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the Trahsitibh to Pbs tsecdiidary Education and i 
think we are. off •to a marvelous and appropriate starts 
because it ' s precisely the time that' we were supposed 
to get started on this part of the ^program. 

I was just thinking as the mfk'e^s "weitt 
on h5w technology, interacts with the actual doing of 
int,^llectual work ^ and it is great tbat at certain 

^ c 

wonderful public appearances that, let us ¥ay , at 
the Gettysburg Address, nobody had to s^et up ififke-s. 
ahead of time. 

But now 'that we are here f can say. 
that we are off to an excellent start in keeping our 
time, and this is partly, I'.m sure, the planning of 
Dr. Antoine Garibaldi an^ Dr. Cliff Adelmari-., who 
are the real powers behind the scenes here, and whom, 
as staff "coordinators, I . mus t thank' on behalf of 
the Commission. 

Also, thanks to bur hosts at ' - 

"Robsevelt univecjrsity and the ,-J^cArthur : Foundation. 

Sincere thanks to all. 

. By way. of background, I want you to 
know that the Commission was established last August 
foi secondary education, in response to the widespread 
public conception perceived by t.he Secretary that 
equality of American education has been undergoing a 
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severe decline in recent years ; 

: The Commission is charged with issuing 
a final report to the American piibiic and to the. 
secretary by March of next' year. In his charge to 
us, the Secretary solicited the support o£ all who car^ 
about :-:, our futur^ as he put it, and called on us 
to help him fulfill what he called his responsibility 
to provide leadership, constructive criticism, and 
effective assistance to schools and universities:. 

^Today's hearing on college admissions 
and the transition to pos tsecondary education is 
only one of many activities which the commission has 
scheduled. in additi5n to this hearing, the list of 
such meetings includes the following topics: quality 
of education, and^sciehce , language, literacy, and 
foreign language ins tructions , .teacher; education, 
-education and the student's life work, education for 
the gifted and talented students. 

in, parallel to.°such hearings, the 
Commission is organizing sympoiia and forums on , 
specific topics, and also commissioning a number of . 
papers related to educational quality. 

It is also receiving a good deal of 
information and suggestions through the mail. Our 
hope i'i' that all of this will be filtered, discussed 
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severe deelihe in recent years . , ' 

*■ 

The Gbihihissibri is charged with issuing 
a final report to the American, public- and to the _ , 

Secretary by March of next year. Ln his charge to 
us, the Secretary solicited the support of all who care 
about -' ~: our future, as ii-e put it, and called on us j 
to help him fuifiii What he called his responsibility, 
to provida leadership, constructive criticism, and 
effective assistance to schools and universities. 

Today ' s hearing on college admissions 
an^^the transition to pos tsecondaf y education is 
only one of many activities which the Cbmmissibn has 
scheduled. In addition to this hearing, the list of 
such meetings includes the following topics: quality 
of education , ^and^ science,, language, literacy, and 
foreign language instructions, teacher education > 
education and the student's life work, education for 
the gifted and talented students. : 

in parallel to such hearings, the 
Commis s ion is organizing sympos ia and forums on 
specific topics , and also cbmmissioning a number of 
papers reiatied to educational quality. 

It is also receiving a good deal of 
irifbrmatidn arid suggestions through the mail. Our 
hope is that all, of this. will be filtered> discussed 

14 ^ : ■ 
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•in the Commission 'is own meetings, arid firially> through 
sbme grand act of aich.emy, crystalized iri the fbriti of 
recommendations in our final report. 

Moreover, we hope that the process 
Which I have described will > Within the limits of 
time and human fraility, give us as broad an bpportunitjy 
as possible for interested memiaers of the educational 
eommuhity and the public to bring to our attention 
their vieWs regarding problems and remedies , 

The official charter of the Commission 
asks us to not drily devote ourselves gerierally to / 
the pursuit of excellence in education at all levels, 
but direct our attentions specifically to issues such 
as the followihg. i^^nd I am quoting, essentially, 
from the charter- 
Assess irig the quality of teaching and 
learning in our nation's public and private schools, 
colleges, and universities. 

Comparing American schools arid colleges 
with those of other advanced natidris • 

Study relationship between college 
admissions requirements and high school carficuia 
and standards . . - 

Ideritifyirig exceptiorial ly, effective 
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' • 

educational programs , and searching for sources of 
their success; 

' And assessing the degree to which 

major social and educational changes in the last 
quarter century have affected the student's achievement 

This morning we , are privileged to hear 
from a number of distinguished experts on major 
aspects of cur topic. In order of appearance > our 
witnesses will be Mr. eiiffbrd Sjogren, Ralph McGee^ 
Alice Cox, George Stafford^ Fred Hargadbri^ arid 
Margaret MacVicar. I shall see that each of them 
is properly introduced as their turn comes. 

" Each of them has kindly agreed to 

prepare a paper, and in many cases has provided very 
extensive; detail and discussion in these papers. 

These papers ari'd other supporting 
materials will have been precir cula ted to us, as Com- ^ 
missionfer s > to help formulate our questions. In 
line with procedures developed at previous hearirigs , 
we ar^ keeping the proceedings quite informal. Each 
presentation will.be a summary of the prepared text 
this morning,' taking between 10 and 12 minutes. The 
• fiill texts, of course, will be included in the written 
report of the hearing and will go to each of the 
Commissioners not present today. 
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After each paper will be a very brief 

_ . .. _ 

oppof tnriity for, each of the Commissioners to ask a 
clarifying question on the subject of the gaper. 

. • ' 

■ Following all the presentations, 
approximately One hour Will be available for 
commission questions and for discussion among this ^ 

morning's panel. 

After lunch, starting abdiit 1:00, we 
shall hear from nine other scheduled witnesses. I 
shall give the list after we convene. 

Dufing the period from about .3:30 to , 
5:60, there will be an opportunity for members of the 
audience to be heaSd., And it will be useful if we 
heard brief testimony, on specific tested examples 
or thought-out proposals for increasing educational 
excellence. 

In order to plan effectively this 
late afternoon, session, those interested in presenting 
such? testimony .should fill out an index card with their 
name, affiliation, and topic to be addressed.. Index 
cards can be picked up at the entrance of the 
auditorium on my right. . 

Please. turn in your index card to the 
person at the desk by 11 a.m.. We will try t6 
announce the order of testimony, for this late afternoon 
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ses:sibri before we break for lunch.. 

in addition » arid because only a iiinited 
number of individuals can be heard during such a meeting 
we invite everyone, in testifying, to : submit such 
testim5ny in writing to the Commission's office in 
Washington until about. July 23rd. 

And now to this morning's testimony), 
the importance of which is clearly reflected in the. 
precircuiated papers which I have seen. 

I would like to'^ask everyone who 
speaks today to take an example from the Royal 
Institution procedure in LSndon. When a^ sp^-aker is 
asked to give a lecture at the Rd^al Institution, 
he is locked in for some time in a little room before 
he goes ori^ or she goes oh the stage. And in that 
little room there isn't niuch else except a crystal 
on a mantelpiece, and next to it. a pickle jar of 
barnacles. And you are told to study these carefully 
and to be as clear -as crystal and stick to your subject 
as tenaciously as a barnacle. 

. Let's start in this spirit.". 
.Dr. Clifford Sjogren, would you please 5ome and 
tell the audience, as I hope each of the testifier^ 
will do, very briefly what ybu do , and then your' 
■tenoS so minutes. There will be an electronic 
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beeper which wiii remind" yoa when the ten ihintttes 
are up. There is also a clock here. 



PUBLIC STATEMENT 
BY: CLIFFORD SJOGREN, 

Thank you . 

My name is Clifford Sjogren^ Dir^tor 
of Admissions at the University of Michigan^ and 
immediate Past President^ of the American Association 
of College Registrars and Admissions Officers, 

I will briefly summarize and supplement 
my written testimdny. I shall go beyond the admissions 
field with my remarks^, as I feel that we^ in the office 
in the field of admissions, have a unique perspective, 
on this very important issue, and I. would hot want 
to colif ine my remarks simply to. SAT scores and gxade- 
point averages. 

I will talk about .the real, and sprinkle 
in a little bit about the ideal. 

Some of what I say will be controversial 
I certainly invite your remarks. 

: ' First, so you will understand my 
general attitudes about higher education or education 
generally , 1 wdiiid like to ' share some thoughts with you 

I think the U.S. educational plan 
and it is a plan, not a systein> in this country 
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• has served this Rtipublic very we'll. It's' a plaii 
that is characterized by great diversity in programs 
that are o££ered> and in the people who are enrolled 
in those programs . 

it's characterized by accessibility. 
Anybody can enrol 1 from any particular educational 
background, age, socioeconomic status^ or whatever, 

I feel- that it's characterized.— by a 
very high degree of qiiaiity. t think in this country 
we have turned but some of the World's best, in terms 

/' ■ _ . . u ' .. . :_ _ _ 

•of .thieir contributions to such areas' as economics^ 
science, the professions^ arts, and many other areas. 

Some chose to compare our educational 
system with s^bme the great systems of Europe^ such . 
as the system of Germany and o^^the-rs. ; . 

: I think the basic difference in~^'^thD^:e^ - 
educational systems is in the nature of the certificate 
a' French baccalaureate and degrees from Germany and 
Englaz^d all involve guarantees that certain knowledge 
has been achieved , whereas our degrees simply indicate 
that maybe a certain standard has been achieved . . Ther,^ 
is no guarantee on the U.S. certificate that any has 
been achieved. ; ' - 

I think you have to look beyond the 
U.S. certificate. and a. myriad of things that will, be 

« * 

- - 20 - 
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talked about this mbrnihg and in other foruiris to 
determine what is quality in U.S. higher education- 

However^ i feel that the best that we 
turn out of this country cdmpares favorably with the 
best that is turned out by any other country in the 

world • ^ 

Our system is characterized by its 
flexibility and resiliency. For evidence^ one only 
needs to look at^ for example^ the creation of the 
great Land Grant colleges and tfie changes brought out 
by national standardized testing at the turn of the 
century, or the response to the World. War II veterans. 

; So American education can respond to 
national and important issues if we want it to do so. 
An'd today I think we are coming up against another 
set of problems. 

I thirlk we heed to have innovative 
responses to. a critical issue ;\ and ^ that is the issue 
of excellence in U.S. education. 

What is the role of admissions in this 
issue? First f a perspective. 

Questions are crften asked as to who can 
get into colleges and universities, or who is being 
ke^t out of colleges and universities. I submit that 
anyboiSy with a minimum high school certificate and 
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"D," for dbg> a "D" average, can get" into several 
hundred, colleges and universities in this cburitry. 

If a student has a "C" average, he 
-c-ah— probably get int majority of colleges and 

universities in this country. 

With a "B" average, probably they can 
get into all but, maybe a hundred ^tb two hundred of 
the ins ti tut ions . • ' ' 

. . But with an "A" average > that may; not 

by itself be good enough tb_.;get. into one of the 3Q or 
40 most selected institutions in the country. 

There are some definitions that we 
_' , i . ] ■ _ __ . " 

should keep in' mind. "Open door admis;s ions , " means 

that you all come; It "is clearly Open doors. Anybody 
with aiiy certificate, ox even without a certificate, 
can come . ; • ; 

Frehguently those open door institutions 
are referred to as "revolving door institutions." 

All too biteri , they are easy-in and 

easy-but . - ^ ; . 

"Selective admissions,'" that means that 

there are some criteria which are used. Possibly 
high school rank; maybe test scores, grade^point 
average . 

i" so a" student must meet a certain 
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standard in order to get in;: 

And of course, "Qoinpetitive admissions" 

means that only "the best of those in a selective 
admissioni situation ari admitted; maybe one out of 
tw5 6r one out of five or seven out of eight. " 

At any time that you have rank and 
standings, and taking the best, then you hav^ a 
competitive admissions situation.. y. 

The primary admissions criteria are 
the high school record, unquestionably the best 
pr.diltorof academic beuavior . .ince previou. academic 
behavior predicts future academic behavior, but the 
high school recprd goes beyond the grade-point average 
It goes into an assessment of . the quality of the- 
school from which the student i. graduating, and 
certain as..e..ments of th^ quality of tho.e courses : 
that M student ha. .lec ted whether they are. acceler- 
ated, enriched; courses, or whatever. 

The standardized tests are very, importanjt 

in admission., particularly in competitive colleges, 

_/ 

and also in selective ■ colleges . 

Standardized tests are not so predict- 
■ able wh.n used alone, but tremendously^ helpful- wh.n 
u..d properly with other ^hing. . One :of. th. greatest 
^uses of standardized examinations is that, when properl 
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displayed by'^the institution; standardized tests will 
give a stodeht a pretty good idea of the iritehsity 
that he or she might face enrolled at that particular 

' *' • ■ .; . • 

institution; ; 

Other criteria for adihissibhs decisions 
include irivblveinent in activities. Tind, yes, 
employment is an activity ,3nd a significant activity > 
when a student says "x couldn't participate in 
activities' because I worked after school." 

Cert a inly the student ' s statement^ 
interviews > recommendations from otht^rs, all of • those 
come to bear on the admissions process. 

There' are two patterns: the' flexible 
admissions practice, and the ihfiexxbie admissions 
practice. ^Gne provides for guaranteed admission for 
a given grade-point average or high school percentile 
rank ox test score or a combihatibh of those criteria. 

Inflexible admission practices usually 
specify certain high school scores , requirements . 
There is usual ±y no consideration given to the quality 
of the high school or the courses elected by the ^ 
student . 

Infl'exible admissions places the 
emphasis on admissions., rather than the desired j 
intellectual development. It creates an unfair sorting 
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process when the number of qualified candidates --ahS ' 
that's in quotes T'-exceeds the places available; 

^ inflexibie admissions is ah;efficierit 

way to do the -wrong thing ' 

The open door admissions policy is 

inflexible. ' * . 

inflexible admissions "encourages 

: ._ _ . _ . . . I . _ . . . ^ 

mediocrity by setting low admission standards and 

goals. ^^""^r^^^ 

Flexible admissions practices, oh the 

other hand, are those in which the institution seeks 

■■ ^ _ _ _ 

the best students available. They either take the 

best prepared academical ty , and the best motivated, 
by using multiple admissions criteria^ and a, careful 
analysis of those criteria. ' 

, Flexible admissibhs recognizes accel- 

erated course work at the high school, but specific 
courses are generally not required. 

Relevant outside school activities, 
including work, are cons idered . 

Academic prizes for mathematics or 
debate or creative wr,iting means sdmething. . 

ft good statement and positive _recommenda 

tion will support -ah admission. 

Also, . of course, flexible admissions 
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grades arid test scores ^fe important; - ' ' ' 

• iji^i grade-indetjeji^erit' schcoli^ o-.f. 'this 
country tJae on^s-that we hear about, the pretigibus 
institutions, practice fiexxfale admissions. Unfor- 
tunately., a±i_too_few_:of our„large public research 
institutions do gractice flexible admissio'ns . ^^^ut 
those that do tend tc5 turn but more than their share 
bf leadership bf this country. 
^ K few words about, high s'chool preparatiop 

I 'believe in special treatment fbr - 
special students, ac^d em iC'am.y talented students. I 
•don't mean just the gifted students, but in one school 
there mi'ght be 20 Or. 25 percent of the students, up ^ 
to as many. as 75 percent q£. the students in some • 
Other schobls, in some ^of private pSepatory ■ s chools 
it could be as many ' as' 100 percent- bf these academicailj^ 
talented special students, who would be identified 
early and direcfted into rigbrbus high school programs. 

^ In most 1:0untrres between 15 arid 30 

perberit of the -;yOurig people , the school leaders, are 
considered the educational elite. Those go ori. to: 
college. in bur couritry, oyer 50 percent go Ori .to 
'some kind of associate degree or baccalaureate degree _ 

program. . *. 

Out of that'/ then-, emerges this 
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educational elite that we have. I subihit that we 
should start earlier in identifying these students; 
and give them a more rigorous educational program. 
And the curriculum> theh^ should be much less flexible 
for those students than it is now.^ And, i will talk 
about this in more detail. ' ' ' 

^ The students should keep ; all of their 

post secondary options alive . And the way to _ do that 
is to enroll in cdufses. with a good, distribution of 
the five basic dis cipiine groups : English, a second 
language , a science^ a social science^ and mathematics. 

They should have at least three or four 
years in each of those areas. - I am talking about 
the special itudents that rank in\25 percent up to 
75 percent in these va^ous institutions. 
- Less talented students would be placed, 

then, in the more flexible pr6g±-am> and could move tip 
as thiif competency has improved and been demonstrated. 

i would like to comment on a controver- 
sial topic, college credit for high sdhool students. 
I will simply state my' opinion on this, and invite 
your responses at a later time. ^• 

I believe that the Advanced Placement 
Program should -be expanded and available in every. 
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high schdbi in the Uriitea States. It requires a 
few. good teachers. It is flexible > low cost. It's 
well conceived. 

It's a certificate of proven educational 
integrity , '*'M1:ahdardized^ with well-defined subject 
matter^ widely recognized, 

fts one author has written^ "A solid 
and sensible program." 

eoiiege credit is important >. but more 
important is the experience that one gets in an AP 
course. Also, we should continue to examine and 
expand the international baccalaureate- Time does 
not allow me to go into detail, but this is a complete 
high school curriculum of substantial depth, based 
on European standards. The idea- goes beyond mere 
achievement in the. subject matteriritd scientific 
inquiry > reasbriirig/ problem solving, analysis, and 
the foundations of theory of knowledge. 

This program is now in about 50 schools 
in the United States. It's reasonably priced. And 
I think that that idea also should be pursued; 

A third means by which students can 
get credit earned in high school is a recent practice 
of some colleges to certify high school teachers as 
adjunct college • ins tructbrs . I do' hpt support this 
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plan; i like the staridaird d f "~h-i-gji^J^ve i cotirses in 
high schools , but I do nSt feel cbllege'~~credit . should 
be given because a teacher has spent two or three or 
four weeks on a college campus, and thereby can be 
given the rank of pro^es^br. 

: 1 think you're effectively removing 

: I, _ _ 

the twelfth year, a very important year for college 
preparation, by this plan. 

Duel enrollment in community colleges 
usually is another way by Which students ban get 
credit while still in high s chool . That has some., 
rttractive financial benefits, but once again it lowers 
the level of preparation before college admission, 
I db not support duel enrollment programs. 

' I feel that the best way tb achieve, 

the baccalaureate is with standardized, predetermined 
standards, which Would be much mo^e effective than 

either of those programs. 

Dual enrollment in the community college 
is certainly all right if the schobl cannot offer the 
course. If AP was not available, then' that Would be 

certainly the case. . 

Some ilay -s^y this is an elitist attitude 

that this is okay for the suburbs, but What about the 
average folks but there. I can only suggest that 
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Students are seeking ihtellectuai challenges from all 
segments of bur society. I can state, in fact, at 
two unique schools in Detroit, Hass Technical High 
School, and Renaissance School, have attracted large 
numbers of students from throughout the city not 
because they are tempted by the fact that they might 
get some cheap college 5redit. In most cases they 
don't. But there, are rigorous., intellectual programs 
for these students, and i think we must encourage 
this kind of a program. 

i would like, if I may ^ to take just 
a couple minutes or is my time up? 

m. GOLDBERG: Why don't you take about two minutes 
MR.. SJOGREN: i vrould like to have designated 
in each state one or more universities: that are ' 
special to accommodate these special students.. 

Admittedly, this will require great 
courage on the pa^t of these legislator s . Even today, 
not ail BAs> Bachelor's degrees, represents similar 
levels of intellectual gi owth . I think we have to 
recognize that f act > and let the people . know this , 
and give special considerations to these special 
s-tudents . ■ 

These universities would have two 
basic featured; One, they would be completely free 
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of poiiticai infitience on admissions and other 

academic standards. 

In some states, there is a vice grip ^ 
oh the throat of education; 

They also would receive substantial 
increased funding) but not on a per-studen.t basis i. 
The iristitutibh would carefully cbhtrbl ehrbllmeht ^ 
and insist on high admissions and acadmic standards. 

There are few ins ti tutibns in the 
country today that would fit into this particular 
category, s.i would assign the bpen dbbr ' functions 

■ . ■ ' n ■ . ' " ■ 

tb other ins ti tutibns . ', 

For high schools, I would certainly 
W;ant to increase diploma requirements for these 

special students , require three to four years of. 

> _ _ _ _ 

course work. in these five basic areas. 

in addition to accreditation for 
high schools, they should be required to bff^r at 
leas-t two, or preferably three or f oyr courses of . 
International Baccalaureate. 

I would require higher performance 
standards of teachers . It is interesting, in our 
society we have effective ways , for removing incompetent 
airline pilots and corporation executives and . sometimes 
even politiciaais > but incbmpetent teachers ckn go on . 
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and on. 

There is iidthing innovative about this 
idea; it simply requires some decisions^ some energy 
on the part of. citizens, in order to implement this' 
plan. We have some great high schools^ New Rbchelle 
and New Trier aire examples of the kind of high schools 
that we have around the country today that are already 
doing these' kinds of things. 

There are serious problems out there, 
and I think there are some special students but thlre, 
and we have to giVe those students every possibility ' 
to employ their high intellectual curiosity and . , 
satisfy that curiosity so that they can address some 
of these problems. 

Thank you Very mUch . , 

MR. HOLTON:. Are^ there any questions from this 
table? , . . . 

MR. GOLDBERG: I wonder .if I could ask one. 

Dr. Sjogren, you talked abbut^ '.iTr: the 
last point you made, about the incompetent . teachers , 
were you talking about high schbbl teachers and cbllege 
teachers as- well? 

MR. SJOGREN: I didn ' t' s ay the college teachers, 
but it would certainly apply. I am more concerned; 
about incbmpetent high school teachers, but we have 
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them in college^ too^ absolutely. 

MR. HOLTDN : Thank you very much .- 

I have to point out that in many ways 
you , and indeed the American public, is way ahead of 
the educational systent. For example, in the Gallup 
poll which 1: am sure many of you have "heard"-' a'bc5i;t , 
that studied some of these questions recently, on 
the subject bf what the public would require, even 
for students who are not suppos edly goi n^ on to college, 
four" years of mathematics, and at least two years of 

s cience • ^. 

For those who go on to college, the 
public wants four years of math^ four years of history 
and government , four years of science* . ■ . 

No state does that today in the 

Uhited States. 

May . 1 now ask for the next presenter, 
who is Ralph McGee, Principal of the New Trier Township 
High School in Winnetka, Illinois. 

PUBLIC STATEMENT 
BY: RALPH McGEE 

Thank .you. 

I am very pleasefd to be here, on behalf 
of the National Association o.f Secondary - School . Princi- 
pals , representing that organization before this, group. 
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Our association has long been concerned 
with ail conditions of public educatibri? curriculum^ 
admissibh standards, arid all Of the related areas;. 
We stand ready to participate in any effort that will 
improve the educatidhai prdgraitis of the United States, 

I would like to commend the purpose , 
of the eommissibri^ as revealed in the charter, the 
whole question of -excellence , ' i couidn * t. help , when^; 
thinking of the concept of excellence^ but remember 
some books that were published some years ,ago by-.. 
John Gardner. And i immediately went to the library 
to review the concept of excellence; Actually, there 
are many germane issues presented in this particular 
book , written in 1961'. . • o , 

^n fact, -he talks about excellence in 
terms of toning up the. whole society, not Just 
education, but all of our creative effort?;? govefriment, 
industry^ business, arid the like, ... ^ ■ 

Another book that he wrote was ''"The 
Recovery of Confidence Arid I'm riot sure that these 
two cbricep-ts; do not go hand in . hand at the present time 
because' not only should we be striving for excellencfe, 
but we must recover the confidence of the American 
people in' our educational enterprises. 

Perhaps one of the interesting -things 
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that I did -rvbte \ was that ±rt 19 61 "Excellerice " cost 
$3.95, and that the ''Recovery of Confidence" in 1972 
cost $5 . 

-i'ln sure that excellence tdday is 
gbing to cost us far more than $3,95, and ^as we talk 
about educational proposals we must concurrently talk 
about the investment that we me^ke in education in 

bur society* . 

I also look forward to this Cbmmissioh 
report in cdngruehce with" the report and the. efforts 
being made at the present time to improve secondary 
education. The Ca^rhegie Panel on Secondary Schools^ 
the National-Association of Secbndary School Pricipals 
on improving high school education^ the efforts; being, 
made, by college boards , by: Pro j ect Equality . 

Ali of these efforti must be brought" 
together so we can bSing all of our efforts together- 
in a congruent form tcp improve education . 

■ One of the difficulties that we face ' 
at the secondary level is attempting to listen to 
and react to all of the multiple ' directions that 
various agencies • and bur society in; general and our 
local constituency in particular would have us follow. 

I would like td suggest that, from my 
point of -view, and I think from tHe point of view of 
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many of my cbileag"ues> that the admissibris processes 
going dri at the present timfe are to be commended^ 1 
think there are a number of brgahizatibhs which help 
facilitate the cbmmunication between the secondary 
schbol and the university level^ college aiid university 
level. The National Association of College Counselors, 
the College Board, and other such organizatibhs do 
help provide cbmmuhicative data, and I think we would 
be remiss if we did not coiranend the thousands of 
people who are helping to bridge the gap between ' 
high school and the univer|^ity. These are .dedicated 
and caring people, and who fey" and large have been 
able to ^manage a very complex system,- very often 
without the visifiiiity and without the recognition 
which they deserve. 

As a matter of fact^ the periodical, 
horror stories very often are a case in point which 
are thes except ion , rather than the rule, when we 
think of the transition of millions of young people 
into our universities. It's far easier to talk about 
the Valedictorian who. was not admitted to a given 
university knd ascribe reasons to that than to ripte 
with confidence the millions of .young people who do 
provide a smooth transition. : • 

I would like, to tie in for a moment , 
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with br; Sjogren's comments because I would certainly 
subscribe to the remarks :that he made > and I would 
par tictilar ly underscore the efforts toward the 
improving bf the discontinuity between the college, 
and the university. As a matter of'fact^ 1 whole-- 
heartedly sufaspribe to the adyanced .placement programs 
and other k:inds bf efforts which help bridge the gap. 

I think that such programs help to 
improvfe the curriculum at the local level/ while ^. 

. providing ladvancedplacement arid standings for a ' 

ft 

number of young people, : ' 

I think one of the great efforts that 
we have currently is the overlap xri instructional 
prbgrams between sc5ine of bur , high schools and some o.f 
our universities., causing repetition, very often ^ 
in work which young pebple are given. 

I would even go one step fiarther and 

»■...> 

suggest that perhaps^ thbugh^ that there may be some 
prbgrams sponsored by universities which might be 
successful. I would call your atteritibri tb the 
Syracuse University model, which currently has ;over 
4,000 students working at the college level in high- 
schools, and their recent report indicated that this 
was a highly successful program. 

i ; So, while I wbuld fully agree with 
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brV Sjogren that the standards that exist in sbitie 
programs are inadequate, I think that there is perhaps, 
some merit in continuing to examine all efforts that 
we can make to improve the continuity bety/een the 
universities and the high schools f 

The National Association of Secondary 
School Principals has a commission on, national 
committee on school college relations, and the 
Cbmmis'sion has before it the riport that they have, . 
prepared, calling attentibii ; to about seven areas of . 
concern which- the National Association has. 

For example^ number one, and one of, 
the top issues* and the one we are addressjing .today > 
is the college entrance feq-airement^ and the methods 
and the proiiedures by which we improve irpoh-^these 

admissidri standards.; , 

We would not at 'all quarre]. with , . . 
raising standards and increasing admission requirements 
in some instances, but. we would reques t that the _ 
close relationship between universities and high 
schools exist in establishing those standards . 

> For example, you V7iil recall that <in * 

\ ' j ' *■ '__ 

the early '603 the colleges^ by and large,, required 

foreign langua-^e^. Theijre were many at Ifeast perceived 

foreign language Requirements. As a matter of fact. 
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we' used to .talk, at the secondary level, about the 
poker, hand V7hen it caine to foredgh. languages . 
ebvibusly four of a kind beats, a full house, and 
certainly it 6^Si'i-Q2ii^sh'adows two pair, and a pair, 
well, that's' *:etty good, and that's absolute minimum. 

In the last few years ^ we basically said 
we would strongly. urge taking foreign languages^ but 
by arid large that requirement Ibriger exists. It 
will enhance your admissions capabilities in some of ■ 
the more competitive schools . 

We have only to look at the statistics to 
see what has happened to foreign language iristruction 
since thos.e standards changed. 

By the same token,,; if we were to adopt the 
Gallup poll statement of four years of English, four 
yeaSs of math, four years of science, four years, of 
social science, or any combination -of that .foursome," 
the fifth area if going to syffeS.. It's virtually 
impossible for a typical secondary school person in 
the- .16 to 20 c/arnegie units: to fulfill all of J:he. 
desirable goals^ when it comes to instruction without 
adding a -fifth year at the. secondary level. 

And, at the same time > that would have the 
tendency to eliminate .su_ch aesthetic pS5grams as 
art, music, or other pcTtehtial elective aireas . _ • ^ 
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I think we have to look. very carefully, 
at the requirements > even suggested requirements, to 

itiiriiitlize potential displacement in our educational 

' • ■ ' ■ ■ \ 

program; 

We certarnly encourage sttiderits' in ... 
any of our schoois to take f if th. itiajdrs , to take: 
-summer school instruction, -,and many of our students 
do come with all of those combinations and with many 

' . - K-'- ' . r 

eiectives. But by ahd large, across the country^ ,/ 
it is not pos^sible to provide all of ;-the instructional 
programs in the sitTaller schools that might be, desirable 
for college admissions. 

The second, issue that we are concerned 
about is the issue of college admission testing. 
This, I think. Is aii area that has become quite 
c5htrdversial , and. as Dr. S j ogren • indicated they 

find -as many ins titutions ^ find that the College Board, 

~ - - - - - \ . 
S^tTs , ACTS, are highly valuable, and they are 

t , . ____ 

important, but I think th'^at' we must reexamine the whole 
issue of testing and get., .our story told very clearly. 

' xt. seems as if we get into educational 

debates on this issue, which^ I . think discredits the 

■ _ ' _ ■ _ _ _ - ._ *f 

confidence that .people have in the testing issue. 

We also need to ovetcome ■ the concept; 
of a sis, that a youngst.er who scores 518, and a 
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university has basically a mean of 520^ that somehow 
or another that is a tremendous gap; 

There is a lot of misihf brihatibh in 
the testing area, I think. But. as the Commission 
persons will hbte> there is a very strong feeling 
from many principals in the United States with 
regard to the testing issue> and they are raising 
the question of • achievement . tes ts ^ rather than the 
aptitude tests which we currently use most frequently 

^-There are numbers of other issues with 
regard to recruitment- We dio have some concerns with" 
regard to the recruitment: of athcletes, and talented 
students are- also feeling considerable degree of 
pres sure • / 

We ha-ve concerns ^about high risk student 

/ - - _____ . . - _ - 
We note that a number of universities are stating that 



.they are going to do away with remedial programs 



- J 



t 



support systems, and counselling services. Wo have 

concerns about that. y 

-J 

We parti cu]/arly have concerns about 

^ - - 1 - V - - ■- 

young people who have been, under 94-142 , educated 

* " " " ■'^i^ ^ -•_ 

through high -schpols and special education programs, 

talented young people, /buc who need specia^i kinds of 

instruction. Then we/'are wondering what will happen 

to those young ^people. 
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That is a reiati^^eiy • hew program at 
the secondary level, arid the questicn is what uhiversi 
ties are going to provide the kind of support systems 
and special education that those individuals require. 

We are all concerned with the recommend 
ation and the ro3e that recomitiehda tidris will provide 

in tha future. ; _ 

And there goes the second buzzer ^ And 
i really have appreciated the ^opportunity to share 
these bpiriidiis.' _ . ' - 

You have the full report from the 
NASSP, arid we wish you well in your pursuit of 
excellence, and providing arid helping to provide 
the funding riecessary- 

MR. HOLTON: Any clarifying questions from this' 

table? ' . 

(No response,) 

Let me just ask myself- You , mentioned 
achievement tests as against aptitude tests ^ but I 
didn't get the, sign of your equation. . 

in other words , which would your group 
be favorable ior over the other? ; \ 

MR. McGEE: That's going to require a dialogue, 
i think it depends on what question we're asking. 

^ If it's in terms of usefulness for the 
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universities > if t^estirig^ if SATs arid ACTs are useful 
in the admissions process, I think most of us would 
encourage the cb-htihued use. / 

■ ■ y ■ • 

it becdmes/a question of use, rather 
than abuse and ratibhaiization patterns . But perhaps 

arid I :kndW that some universities are moving in- 
the direction of more emphasis on the achievement 
tes ts ^ and . some would believe that that would increase . 
the content at the secondary level. 

MR. HOliTON: Th^rik you. We will have a dialogue 
later . , . ' ^- , ' 

I now call 6hv:Dr . Alice Cbx> Assistant 
Vice President for Student ' Academic Services, Universit 
of California in Berkeley. 

PUBLIC STATEMENT 
BY : ALICE COX 

Thank you.. ' 

I have been asked to tell you a little 
bit about my day-td-dky r'^sponsibilitie§ which lead 
me to make some of., the comments i do . 

At the -University of California, which, 
is a nine-campus system, I have responsibility , fdr 
the coordination arid the budget acquisition in certain 
areas, -and undergraduate admissions, arid a riumber df 
student academic services, arid fdr the relationships; 
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which the univers-ity has with the other, segments of 
education in eaiifof.nia> particularly those segments ■ 
which send university students. 

And when Dr. McGee made reference to 
the reports about the high schbbl valedictorian who 
has difficulty succeeding in college, i had to iaiagh. 
And I understand that this is a sore point; however. , 
that is one of the stories which made the rounds at 
the University of^daiif orhia which led us to form 
a study which was reported but last year on thfe under 
preparation ..of students. 

a?he University, as part of the Californi|a 
Masters plan, admits only th^ upper 12 1/2 percent of 
high schc5ol graduate students in the state. . Some 
people Would accuse us of being elitists. 

At the point, that we did the study, 
we realized that our problems were under" pfeparatibn ^ 

o 

that the students who were fully eligible, who had 
taken all of the "proper courses, who had adequate 
scores- on the SAT or ACT, fully eligible^ were riot 
performing adequately at the univ?>rsity. So we 
undertook an effort to obtain funds from the State 
legislature to take care of these problems > arid did 
the study which inveritoried the activities and attempte^ 
to set a price tag on it. 
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A conser\7'ati\7'e estimate o'f the cost-.. " 
of remedial eclucatibh/ two years, in California was 
$5i5 million. Since that time/ and even more critical 
on some campuses > how are offering hot bhly remedial 
writing^ remedial mathematics , but offering pre- 
remedial writing and - pre-^remedial mathematics . 

It became clear to some or. to all of 
us , that there is somethihg terribly wrong with the 
admission requirements in the State,.., And to that end 
not only the University of California but also the 
California State University have acted to raise 
admission standards this year. 

- While it is not important to go into 

the details of those admissions changes/ it is an 

• __ _ • ____ _^ _ 

effort to raise them. And while I db hot believe 

and i think Deaii Hargadon will refer to this later — 

that simply raising admission standards is going to 

be a solution , it does , we believe , send a signal of 

expectations and concerns. 

We know very well that simply raising 

admission standards is not going to solve th^ problem. 

For example/ we have now said that three y^.ars. of 

mathematics is a requirement. 96 percent of the 

Students in the- University have already taken three 

years of mathematics.- However ^ they cannot perform 
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at the level required. ^, . 

The other thing ihat we have studied 
arid this has been true arid dbcumerited across, the : 
countfy --^ while we have the outstanding high schools 
in the country ^ al 1 the New Trier New Rochelle, Lowell, 
and others , that many of the conditions in the schools 
are so . shockingly substandard, that in some ways everi 
the teachers in those schools do want change and do . 
f avor higher admission staiidards , and - cbhditibns may 
be so difficult as to make change agonizingly slow. 

Further, ih: this trbubled time, when 
schbbls are caught in the crdsscurrerit of social 
upheaval and changing value s , and when ah educatibnal 
leadership ha-s critical needs , school admiriistrator s 
are spending too much 'time on budget, organizational 
administratibn ^ and too little time on staridards arid 
curriculum. 

Tb focus more atteritibri on some of these 
pro^blems and to reinforce ties between the higher ' and 
secondari' school cbmmuriities/ President Donald Kehriedy 
of Stariford had initiated a- major three-year study of 
the nation's schools. And' I am sure that Dean Hargad'ori 
will have more to say on that topic. . " 

In the spring of 1981, the President • 
of the University of California cbnvei^ed what is called 
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th^ Round Table of Eqtaal Oppbrtuhi ty ^ arid it has two 
focuses . ; - 

The first' focus is to assure equal 
access; and the secorid focus is to try to assure a 
return to educational quality in the State. 

There .are six members of this round 
table. They are the heads of each segment of educa- , 
t-ion in the State, the University of Galifbrnia^ 
„State University^ cbmin.unity; colleges , and the " ■ ^ 
Superintendent of Public ihstriict idri i . 

Under the auspices of this group, a 

' ■ ^ - ' ■■ - 

faculty committee of representatives ffcsm the academic 

centers of the Calif orhia- community colleges ^ • ^ 

California State University^ and the University of 

California^ have been at work preparing statements 

. on units of matheitiatic proficiencies and remedial 
and baccalaureate level courses, in the . same area. 

Recognizing that they must define very 
carefully What is expected in these particular areas / 
the Round Table has p'rbmised -to support this publication 
of a document to* be completed and with distribution 

'in Lhe fail of 1982-. . The document is now„being printed. 

■ . This statement of prof iciehcy has - 
identified writing ^ reading / mathematical skills 
required for entrance into college level courses, and 
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through its appendices it adds sample essays . illustra- 
tive of both accepilable and unacceptable levels of 
writing for college freshmen; ' 

In ih^themat ics ^ it illustrates concepts 
and skills that .should have been mastered through a 
study of matfiemat ics , / 

„ -Preparation of this document has been " 

an impres sive collaboration of expertise not only from 
the faculties in the higher educatidnai segments, but 
also, from the faculty member s? in the secondary schools. 
There has been extensive cohsultat idi> with the secondar^r: 
school teachers and administrators , school : board 
meSibers and other interested citizens in education. 

Following this, the statement was 
revised, and now is in final form. It is ah important 
instance of collaboration.; showing what can happen 
vsrhen ail of the . segments work together to try to 
improve .the standards df preparation. 

Prior work in tl;iis area ^ I might also 
say -f has been ddhe by the . Ohio Task Force., the 
'Wisconsin Liaison eommittee, and also the College 
Board. Their help has been invaluable to this 
committee . 

• Developing cddperative prdjects such 

as this .and developing cooperative projects among 
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segments liiay riot be easy > giveii the high school 
environffient and the. nature of the rewards, system and 
faculty cuts and cuts in furids f bir .educatibri; Never- ' 
theless, such efforts must be made. 

ftri ericburagirig s_±gn is that these , 
kind of efforts are already being made. 

.In cbnciiasibn, I wbuid like tb leave 
fiv§ recbitiitieridatibris . i . 

There must be a great deal more in- 
service training by the best teachers in the fields > 
by practicing mathematicians ,. writer s , and scientists. 

Two, pirbf essibrials outside, the academe 
should be much more involved in in-service training 
pro j ects . 

Three , college teachers of remedial 
courses and hi^h schbbi -teachers bf comparable courses ' 
mtist be brought together tp -discuss Ways Of shifting 
the remedial curriculum back to the high schbbls. 

Four, both university 'faculty and K-12 
tea'^hers must be given^ime and encouragement to 
work together tb- improve the quality Of education if 
cooperative efforts are to succeedi. 

The fifth recbitiitieridat ion is this, that 
you have asked for* people to offer testimony on the _ 
Jcinds of things, the kinds - of ideas which are working. 
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There are iiteraiiy dozens' on projects across xhe 



cbuiitry which show that Imaginative > creative pecmle 
are performing projects excetvdin^ly well. I docume^nt 
some of those in my testimbriy. Th^^ire are dozens of 
them . 

I think it will be TasefiM to v the people 
in the field if you Would be able to publish a 
compendium of this kind of information; Many ^hings 



are being duplicated > over arid: over agairi. 



I would be glad to ajiswer questilons . 
But I. can't resist respbridirig to your cbmmerit about 
the Gettysburg Address, 

i think it also was given in fbur\ 
minutes » , 

(Laughter, 5 

Thank 'you- 



MR. ffQLTON: 

/ . 



Are there any clarifying questions 



MR. HADERLEIN: , Dr. Cdx ^ Vou spoke about' taking 
the upper 12-1/2 percent. fs that by entrance examin- 
atibri or a ' cbmbiri:atibri bf grades through the;four 
years of high school? 

MS. COX:' • It i,s a cbmbiriatibri . A person must ij 
have taken certain courses , achieved a certain grad; 



point, 'and certain scbres bri the t?est exanir or mayy 

I ' ^ ■ • '■ . 

exempted from either one as appropriate ; 



/ be 
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MR. HOLTON: May. I ask you to clarify where we 
get hold, of the report /that yoii talked about, which 
I believe is the report _fr6m the University of Berkeley 
through the Round Table, 

MS i ebX: University of California, Berkeley. 

It is available through my office. I . 
will be glad to forward a copy, 

MR. HOLTONi You mehtibhed that reading, writing, 
and mathematics are the focus of it as preparatory? 

MS. eox : We focused we asked the faculty to 
define those courses or activities that were offered 
which were not university level. This exempted the 
traditional kinds of activity^ such as tutors^ which 
has been going on. But those activities which were 
considered remedial by the faculty were included. 

MR. HOLTON: Thank you. 

i next call oh Dr. George Stafford^ 

bean of Admissions , Prairie View ASM University. 

\ PUBLIC STATEMENT 

\. . - . BY: MR. GEORGE STAFF;bRB . 

\ ^ __ _ ■ _ _ 

Thank you very much. I would like to 

\ _._ ._ . 

say, first of ail, how delighted I am to ^ppear before 

the Cbmmi s s ion and commend their work in terihs of 

■ ■ \ 

excellence here today. 

. \ . . ■ ■ . 

\ I must admit tliere is some Ambivalence 

' ■ ■ \ • ' : ' ■ ' ' ' . \ 

: ■ . ; ■ \ ■ . ' . ■ ■ ■ ' ^ 
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about the subject^ and I might say that, in. trying to 
define what I might say , today it has put me and a 
lot of people to the task/ and particularly the 

opening remarks of the Chairman, who said be clear and 

. ■ . * ■ »3 ■ - 

_ _- ' . i ' . 

stick to the point. , . - 

\ Well^ certainly I have no reputation 

for being clears and i:have no reputation certainly, 

according to my wife,- for sticking to the point; But 

I will try. . . 

I will; depend oh my colleagues to talk ;, 
more in line' of what actually happens in the admissions 
process and in terms . of • applying the standards. I 
•will deal iridre^ with the phildsbphy of perhaps where 
my institution comes from, a small, southern, rural, 
preddihiharit ly. black 'ihstitutibri , Prairie View A&M 
University^. ^ ' 

. Since 1950, of the three million plus 

boys and girls who graduate from high schools each 
year in the United States, mbre| than hal f distribute 
themselves among 3, 000 colleges , universities, junior" 
colleges, and techhicai in^^titutiohs . - This great 

distribution of our 'nation ' s youth is a social process 

-.. ^ i ■ - - . ' 

of great cpmplexity . hot fully uhderstbbd by. the 

students themselves, by their parents and advisors, or • 

by the educatbrsv including admissions officers who 
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participate in it; 

The process^ taken in its entirety, , 
is a product of an immense number of- individual 
choices and decisions taken by millions of people 
under the influence . in part of calculations and 
estimates projected a generation into the future and 

in part of the beliefs, opinions, whims, ancient 

_ * ♦ . 

rational estimate. \ ■ ^ ' 

It - is important to note that most of 

th'e decisions involved occur outside college admissions 

offices, not in them. Access to higher education is 

essentially a social prbcess deeply involved with the 

society ' s entire cultural pattern and System ^of values; 

This is certainly true in the case of those who come 
« ■ _ _ ' 

to Prairie View kStU tJniversity. 

it is "quite apparent that the numbers ; 
of students seeking the benefits of higher education^ 
is expanding and diversifying. This expansion and 
diversification of the higher education system in the 
United States can be attributed to a variety of , 
factors; the increasing demands of the economy for a 
moSe highly educated labor force ; ^ the . demographic 
effects of the post-war faaby boom; increasing special- 
izations in aspects of American life; and the drive 
to promote equal .educational opportunities for a greater, 

■ 53 
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proportion of the population, to . cite the most 

sighif ic'aht . — . 

At mj^ institution, the Department is. 
■- . \ . . t, 

committed to a program d'asigned to caf^ry out the . 

1 , ' ■ . ' ■ 

mission of the university, which is to meet the heeds 
of the indiyiduai, the society', and the- acquisition 
of knowledge^ leadership ^ and first class quality^ 

We are seeking individuals, through 
whatever process v/e employ^ yhb can achieve the full 
realization of the optilnal pj^.tential of each student 
in terms of educational development^ regardless of 
age or per sonal . and social or economic status. 

We are iobkihg. for individuals, who , 

through. whatever process, can achieve optimal develdp- 

ment of positive thinking, positive mental attitude, 

and reality or ieritatidii in terms of his or her 

profession- ' : 

/ Also to achieve optimal and professional 

■ / . - • ■ ' . ■ 

success in terms of advance scholarship' and professional 

cbmpjetencies 



And to achieve . opt ima.i career success 
in terms of prepa.ratidri for entry Into and upward 
mobility and advancement in the chosen professional 
field- 
Some of the social and political .and 
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economic factors thdt infiueftce and shape college 
admission practices ^rid the reiitibhship between 
secondary and post secondary institutions shape the 
admissidh process . The relationship between secondary 
and postsecondary ' ins titutions , I will discuss at 
this point . 

In approaching t-his question, rt is 
quite difficult to discuss adequately ail of. the 
many implications of the impactdrs of social^ pbliti^cal 
and economic nature and its ultimate effect on the 
type arid quality of ediicatiorial programs offered to 

__ ___ ___ 

the nation's young through both secondary and post- 
secbridary iristitutibris . - * . ' 

Impactors arebf three major types; 
past> present/ arid future. Arid they are at times 
hardly distinguishable from each other; • 



These impactors > of whatever type , 
-d-jrree tly — affect — th e . programs — to — bis — admini st e r e d , — th e 



type and number of: personnel desired, the type and 
quality of support , and the facilities made available , 
as well as the nature, quality, and potential of the 



student body . 

f 



Some of the social impactors which we 



all face are charigirig .emplbymerit bppbrturiities , with 



less emphasis on teaching and more on the techno'iogy-" 
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trained individuals; change in philosophical beliefs 
about education ; the shifts in population f rbm ir'ura 1 
to urban, from cold to warm climateS/ and from inner 
city to suburban living; ' ' 

. Changes in the traditional falniiy 
structure ; ' ' ' 

The return to educational ihstitutidhs 
of older individuals desiring job placement and 
advancement; 

And- changes in the makeup and methods 
in educational institutions. 

Some of the political impactor s . are as 

follows: 

Affirmative action legislation. It 
affects us just as it affects you. 

Creation of addit ional co mpe ting 



institutions, such as two- and four-year colleges 



The Texas Cbdrdihating Board; 
' ' The Texas. ASM University Board; 

\| / The creation of alternative methods 

;for obtalliing job training . skills , other tha,n higher 
education: • . ' 




military draft ; 
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Arid judicial decisibiis such as the* 
Bakke decision; ' . 

All of these affect us. 

Economic impactors include: 

increased cc5st of higher ediacation; 

The infla-tion rate; 

increased dependence on financial 
support from Outside governmental, agencies; 

Depletion of energy supplies; 

Higher wages for qualified pfersbririel. ; 

To add a few more societal problems: 

Increased techriblbgical unemplbymerit ; 

Increased inperso.nality between people 

Increased cbmplexity bf every aspect 
of our daily -lives; 

increased distance between the haves 



and have-nots in our Xsociety; 

~~Iinji fc!d.b5 J — breakdown terms ot mbra± 

■ \ 

- - - _ \ 

fiber ; \ 

Increased inability to communicate 

effectively; \ 

^ "!n: . 

- The ever-Dresent threa^t of total 

• . ■ . \^ 

lies t:rTiTrt*i'an~±n'~±"h:p-'w " ^ ~ - 

- These prevailing conditions lead to 

two" ^e^ry distinct results : aTiehatibh / arid loss of 
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identity. 

It is appaferitiy quite simple to 
identify what can happen, what will happen, and what 
is happening to youngsters forced to live in an 
environment containing the vector forces suoh as 
those listed under social , political and economic 
impac tors . 

While those who have attempted tO pin- 
point the effects of impactors on people have 
concentrated on economic handicaps > such as hot being 
able to read or write, most of those who are pinpointin<r 
the things that are happening to students in ybur' 
schools and who come" tb us, as academic handicaps, 
also have potential learning assets, which ban also 
be identified frbm cbnditibns that we find ourselves 
living Under. ^ V _. 

Handicaps that we all kriOW are: 
'- Difficulty in evaluating their own - 
behavior and that of other persons v/ith a tendency 
therefore t.d be confused about their identity, 
identification, and aspirations ; 

Also low self^-esteem, which, however, 

is Tio-^t neces sar iiY"-^ dchievemeht as 

are these uncertain elerrients; 

: ' " "Be pre s s'ed' ' m o t a t £ 6 n > aspirations, and 
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achievement as a result of anticipated failure dtie to 
limited hbrizbhs arid oppbrtiirii tie s to attain the 
goals of financial saccess, goals they share, with 
members bf mbre priv-ileged grbiips ; 

Limited appreciation of academic 
achievement and of some sbcial jibrms . .Fbr example, 
cburtesy arid pblite behavior, which- is expected of 
them but hot usually accorded them; 

Limited ability to concentratej on a 
variety or wide range of academic or bther areas bf 
interest; ' ■ . I 

Types of perception, such as inability 
to sustain atfeSritibri to Verbal commuriica t iori , which 
are riOt condusive to academic efficiericy; 

Limited ability to use traditional 
abstract symbols and c ompl ex academic language; 

Tendency tb favbr cbricrete, stimulus 
bound , rather than abstract thinking processes; 

Socio-econbmic cbnditibris. br their 
effects^ which are ribt likely complement traditional 
standards of acadeSic \development . These include 
hypermbbiiity , family instability, sub-standard 
-housing;,: ;ie^.eat,ed-d isGr-i-mina-tory--t-r^ ...lack of 

wholesome rble mbdels, and exclusion from the mainstream 
of society ; 
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I have dealt with the iitipactdrs in our 
society and the possible effict these impactors have 
bh those students in bur secondary arid pbs t secbridary 
iris ti tut ions . Students come to "us with hangups 
bedause the society is hung up. ' . • 

Where, can we - find positives, in the 
sit.iiatibhr Hbw can we cbhtradict the fbrces which 
seem at this tirne to haVe the Upper harid? 

I db nbt. prbfess. tb have the answers 
tb these questibns^ but I am remirided Of the passage 
in the Bible concerning Paul and Titus. 

Paul wrote tb T' '.us cbncerriirig ; Why he 
had been dropped from Paul's mission and stationed 
in Crete. This is found in Titus 1:5. , 

"For this cause left I thee in Crete, 

^A-ajE__y:0:Tr:rR^^^ i- gp^f'-in n rHpr tJxe tJlihg-S_t±La.t — ar^e 

wanting . " . _ 

As Director of 'Admissions in a small 
rural university with a population predominantly black, 
I am certainly aware of the academic, personal, 
social and career handicaps of our students, and I'm 
happy to state that 1 aS a member of an organization. 
"tha"t' ~h'i:"S — ^tra"Jt"gn~s"tep^~t'o~ "do some"t'hiTig^"aB"oTrr^^ tHe^s'e" 
handicaps 

Some of the interventions have been: 
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Through formal and informal classes, 
to cause cbuhselbrs^ teachers^ and administrators « 
to become aware of. the learning assets of young people; 

Through courses sucH as brgahizatibh 
cind kdminis tration of guidance programs;, to gear 
their programs to meeting the academid > personal^ 
social , and career needs of youth in a democracy ; 

Reorganization of the university to 
meet the needs of the young college student who 
aspires to achieve educationally. 

These assetS/'sbme of them that come 
out of a society in which a person is able to survive 
into the pbint they are ready. to gb tb cbllege> these 
students do possess motivation, creativity ,: and 
proficiency in selected areas bf interest or endeavbr- 
- __Theg^jia4 ^ subtlety and skill in the 

verbal and nonverbal commuhicat ibhs characteristic 

— — ^ : !3_ — — — — — ~ _ . — : — 

of their own . social or peer groups. Those words 

may be unacceptable as a form. of speaking, but it is 

certainly understood by a certain group. 

They have a' skill in practical cbmputa- 

tibnal skills. That's another asset they do have. 

^ft-G-e urate perception and genre^ari-iz-a-t-i-on - 

qbhcerhihg sbme. social, psychological, and physical 

phenomeiion-. For exampie, sensitivity tO/ subtle 

. ■- . _ ^ • . ; ■ r ■ 
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discrimination or condescension, despite limited 
academic abilities. . \ 

They ''have the capacity for meaningful 
and loyal personal real tionships . 

•They havG ah \ability to sustain interest 
in seiecSted tasks and activities. 

Similarly, they have ability tc 
remember^ associate and generalize in selected areas. 

■ ^Resourcefulness ^ indeed engeniousn^ss , 
in coping with such difficult circumstances as 
poverty' and discrimination as a result' of social , 
class, or racial status. 

Those are some, few recommendations to 
improve the admissions processes i 

As you talk about the university. 



tell the truth about your university.- Say what you 
can and cannot do. • - : \ : ~ 



. . 

Hold days when t he.se. individual s who 
would wish to come to you may do so, and allow them 
to visit and talk to you and get -to \knbw you . 

Consider non academic factors in 
admissions. * 



Provide support to school personnel arid 
working _with students. - 

I will talk more about this later oh 
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today, hopefully; 

V High schools can. hold college days. 

They can practice good advising skills. 

They can become familiar with 
educational institutions arid what their emphasis 
might Be. They can plan with arid riot for stuHerits. 

Arid also^they can. study the educational 
methods employed wi th the view toward increased 
flexibility, 

I will end my presentation with a 
(ijuote from my predecessor at Prairie View, 

if iny total title had been given, it 
would be Director of ebuhseling Services and Director 
of Admissions at Prairie View, So I suppose I am 
more of a counselor than I am an admission person- 

- But my predecessor left on my ~desk tHV" 
day that I walked into t h f^ nff i rp> a mea^a^e,, — and - - — - 
this was what he wrote: . 

. - "Never pass up ah opportunity to 

counsel and help^ to help another person recognize 
his thinking and his ability, no matter who the 
associate or the ' cbunselee is. ■ ■ _ 

"if, within the dictates of tact and 
prudence your insights can help us achieve a greater 
degree 6f self -adj.ustiveness , then Chris tian charity 
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suggests we should assist him. 

."In some instance, a sympathetic, 
listening ear will suffice. In /other s value iystems 
and ethical construction shduid be, iritrbduced . 

"The setting/may be an office, corner 
of the school playgrduhd, a dance> -a living room, 
or basketball game. But this is incidental. 

"The important thing is not to allow 
an opportunity to counsel or., to help and to be of 
service to pass you by. 

"In the . final analysis , the greatest 
evil . is not to have committed crimes, but to have 
failed to do good when it might have been." 

Thank you . 
MR. HOLTON: Thank 'you so much.. 

:_ - T — . — Any~-q-ue-s%-i^ii-s— — t-a-Wre^* 

(No response.) 
dne of the Commissioners had pointed 
but tb jne that there were sbme late comers who. might 
not have heard our , procedure with respect .to qu^stio:ns 
frbm the audience. We are almost on time> so we will 
have something like ah hour before we adjourn in the , 
morning for Commissioners' questions and panelists to 
talk to each other. . " ■ ^ 

Then , af ter , in the afternoon, after" 
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iurich, starting about l:Cici,.we will hear nine other 
schediaiea. witnesses J ^ 

And then, during the period from 3:36 
to 5:d0, there will, be an opportunity for the members 
of the audience to be heard. 

• And then it would be useful to have 
brief testifnbny on specific tested examples or thought- 
out proposals for increasing educational excellence. 

iet me read you again this nOte frOm 
the staff . « 

in orde_r_.tjp__ nLa_nAge le^^ 
late . af terhboh session, those interested in presenting 
testimony should fill out ah index card with their 
name, and affiliation, and topic to be addressed. 
These cards can be picked up at the entrance^ to my 



rightfOf the auditorium. 

" .. - , .Fl B^ se iu x^ n the — g^^^d-Jj-nr-, — i - f --y ou -e^:^^ 



by 11:00, .and we will try to announce the order of \ 
testimony for the late afiernoon session before we \ 
break up for lunch, if we have these cards. \ 



I next call on Dr. Fred Hargadon, the 
Dean of Admissions of S tanf brd Univerisity . 



PUBLIC STATEMENT 
BY: FRED HARGADON 

I'm Fred Hargadon, and I spend most of ^ 
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my working hours during tha year reading applications^ 
sbmet.iihg on the order, of between 16 and 17,000 
applications ever year, having made it a practice to 



try and review every one, I have done that for 17 



years .| 



When I am not doing all of /.that, ^ I have 



been, [for ten years, a Trustee of the eoiiege Board, 
and for .the past ,.ouf years its Chairman. 

1 do have one statement on the^waii 
in my office which is/ worth repeating before ydU hear 
my remarks. It is a reminder to me,, and it says that 
for every complex problem there is a sblutidh which 
is simple^ obvious, and wrong. 

(Laughter . ) ^ 

With that in mind, with the Written 



statement I handed in, I tried to do the following 



~H::rh-i-n:g^' — -1 — pTres-eTi t:eti~p-eir c e p L. i c nrs~~a'f "^^qpa a 1 i r y oT' 
education from the per spect ive of a college admissions 

officer, the main ^wifjgow being the\ transcript • 

... ■ 7" . ' \- 

We know that there ar^ excel lent 

schools. Our concerns are obviously with those which; 

are not . 

Ineffec.tive schools are not all 
ineffective for the same reasons. ;i think an aggregate 
analysis is useful. I think in the end' what ±s going 
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to be required is small scale diagnosis and individual 
prescriptions; . . ■■ 

On the plane, on the way here, it 
occurred to me- that these sclibbls might very roughly 
be classified as students are classified* My sense 
over the years has beeh> wifeh about 8 , 000. high 
schools, I think I would say some are achievers; I 
would say some are over achievers ; some are; under- 
achiavers; and some are honaehiever s , | 

. The two interesting groups I think are 
th^ o verachie vers arid those schddls whose profilers 
would suggest that they ought not to be producing 
.the. product they are; and the* other group are. the 
'.uhderachiever s", which I happen to think are the * 
largest group of schboi S; iri ; t he ' cduritry , mainly 
'^uBWBair7~ma^^ 
is u nderachi eved « " - - - • 



The second thiii'g I try to do is focus 
on very specific problems as we have se^ri them over 
the years iri' admissidris arid a/t my particular university 

I circulated a memo to the .eommissioner s 

■_ I _ _ _ _ . ■ 's 

that we circulated around thfe country and have since 

1977, outlining our observations about the pr eparat iori 

of. students as we see it . Some- df these you are 

familiar with, I 'in sure, like probleffts with writing 
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skills • .; ' . 

. Aribther that you may hot. be familiar 

. ■ _ " ._ . e 

with is pur cbricerri for these students who are 
otherwise able and in good schools taking verj' light 

academic programs; -. 

' We are increasingly concerned that we 
don't know what a course title means. -We can make. 
no assumptions about content of a given course from 
its title. 

We are concerned with students' lack 
of e.xpertise of experience witJl essay type examina- 
tions before they get to college. 

we are concerned with a great, .great 
variation in high school requirements , n^st only 
across the- country but within the same state . : • 

I And we are _ye^r:y^ concer r;.ec^^^ 

we refer to as the extracurricular crowding on the 

~ — ~ / .■ - 

Curriculum in an ever shortened schocl fay. In "many 
parts Of the country , half of the schoo.l - day inas^ be 
used up in getting five uhitsfor badminton, five 
units for yolleybaliy or five units for- cheer leading 
and then taking ptie or two academic solids, and 
managing to graduate With a 4.0 percent. 

There are far too many students whose 
college educations will comprise largely what they 
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should ha^7•e learhed .ih high schb<il> arid- in sbiile cases 
they will be getting that at $10,000 a year. 

i want to point out that .when we 
expressed our concerns in this memQ, which -we continue 
to do, we don ' t: consider it • relevant .whether ^ our 
students come out of our schools today any better • 
prepared or worse prepared . than when we did. We think 
the only important thing is whether they are as well 
prepared as they ought to be. 

1 then went on to discuss some of the 
factors which I belief's contributed to the inef f iciehci^ 
of some of bur schools > and I remind you that the 
irleffectivie schools are one or more or one or some 

_v_ ■ ' 

combination of these, but they don't all share the 
same ones . 

But they are : 

Teacher- ability; 

^ Personnel quality; 

inability to hire and fire; 

Quality teacher working conditions > 
' ... 
which ill some cases are disastrous; 



Lack of guidance -and a decreasing amount 

of giiidance in high schools regarding options; 

The lack of almost any challenging 
academic program; .. 
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college guidance, which involves tod' 



much in the senior year of high school; instead of 
doing it in the ninth grade, at which point one has 
a chance to follow guidance advice; 

And a very serious prbblem^ I thinks 
'is the problem of expectations in this cbuhtry , 
which are far- too Inw, for a whoi^'' variety of reasons 
I suggest that Everyone who is go'ing to teach or 

work with youngsters : at the college: or high schoci 

- ' - - ■/'-'■ ----- - - 

level ought to; be certified as holding higher exv^cta- 
tibhs for the/people they -work With than they hel.<l 

/ 

_ . . . / _ _ _ ' ■ ■ . 

for themselves at the saitie age-; 



■i Problems regarding the roles of educa- 
tibh and thej role of academic achieventeht . 1 think 
we have never solved the .problem of whether our 
schools are supposed to be marginally for life 
adjustment or^ largely for cultivation of the mind .= 

\ The high schools,' like the colleges , 



went through the 60s and 'TOs, a rather bizarre 

\ ■ ■ . 

V ■ ■■■ . . • 

period of time. V 



j : I^^think another major difficulty is 

! " * \ - - ■ ' ■ 

She lack of almosfe any contact of a sustained nature 

! ■ =\ ■ ■ ■ ■■■ . •■--■■■^ 

y.atweeh the cblleg^ f acuity and the faculty m high 
sbhbol^ particular l\y in the same subject areas > and 

:\ / ■.. \ .■ ■ ■ :■. - ' : - 

the lack of anything resemblincr „ a concensus of 

i ^ ■ / ■■ \ ■ ■ = ■ ■ ■ . 
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expectations regarding standards for course content 
across the schools in this country;: 

All of this has weakened, 'I thinks the 
relationships between schools and colleges and does 
not help further or contribute to effectiveness. 

At least in my State, the two largest 
universities send mixed signals. The University of 
California has one set of requirements which will 
guarantee admission to the ; Uhiver si ty of California. : 
From the other school, there is a completely different 
set of signals. 

I think the problem of mixed signals 
is greater around this country than we realize. 

1 then went on to describe adm.issi'oris 
at what i call noh-:f ormula colleges. And, Cliff, 
that's your flexible. 

i won't say anything more than that, 
other than to say that 1 am not a believer in how is 
the time to rely on achievement tests. 

And then ijiy response to the frequently, 
heard suggestion" that the way to improve secondary 
schools is to heighten college admission requirements, 
I don*t think that's the case. just think they 

should specify admissibh: requirements and high 
admission standards, -I think one could .have the former 
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without the latter > arid vice versa: 

I think specific admission recjuiremehts 
ar^ going to be far more difficult to. achieve a 
concensus on than anylDody. dreams of, it's difficult 
enough to get the faculty in one university to agree 
on requirements. * . 

I read recen . / that we how have 
faculties divided on whethe^ we ought to, have secondary 
school students coming .to them having studied " 
discrete mathematics, rather than calcuius. Well, we 
can go on from there . 

I'm worried that the minimum always 
becomes the maximum. When you set minimum require- 
ment s ithere is no way that they are not read ' by moat 
of...us:as the maximum. 

I do think that the "public colleges 
have a special role here. Certainly the University; - 
of California is very influential in the public . schools 
irn. Caiifornia. 

1 am hot saying hot to have requirements 
'a-t all^ but hot to put all of our eggs in that basket. 

^' And our. big concern in admissions 

in the long run is how to measure outcomes. Some • 
st4j.dents who take two years of French in one school, 
acquire more French than someone who has taken four 
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years of French in-another school. What we wbttid" like 
. to -know is how much French, they know, not how many 
years they have taken or. what grades they've gotten; 

That's way 5dwh: the line. 

'Project equality^ the Gbllege Bbara is ■ 
working on that,_ and-sb is the University of 
California,' in spelling out expec tatior.rs in competence. 

Lastly, I make some suggestions 

regarding some pf the things which might.be done to 

imprbve cjuaiity in the secondary schbbls, and they 

include ^bitte cbmplex things as Well as simple things., 

■ ■ ■ ■ ■ ' . ■ 

I think the schools should be aLlowed 

to focus more resources and energies on academic 

programs. It would help if school, boards focused bh 

quality and content, cind hot ju^^t budget and school 

sites w . 

I think we have a .ma jor increase in 
effectiveness in s ioois -if we simply increase the 
minutes in the class hour speht.cn teachihg ahd 
increase the- amount of homework required of students* 

\ Drastically improve the working 

conditions of teachers. You can't grade essays if 
your class is 50 or 60 or 130 in size. 

Seek ways .in 'w'hich to balarce legitimate 
seniority and. quality concerns of. teachihg hiring. 
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Create some sort of programs of the 
model of the Woodrow Wilson Fellowships to attract 
a much, larger . fract ion of the very able college 
graduates to teach in the secondary schoo is ; . 

Urge schools of education to place 
increased emphasis on mastery of the subject matter 
among graduates who become teachers, 

Promote widespread ongoing contact 
with consialtat ion between school teachers and -their 
college cbunter^part s . 

identify academic ^ advocates to encourage 
students to. take challenging programs in the schools, 
bur nbtion is that guidance counselors r where they 
still , exist, are now schedulers', rather than program 
advocates, . 

And I believe; college guidance should 
start much sooner than is now- the case. Students 
must be encouraged from the beginning of the ninth 
grade to always act and make' choices which maximize, 
not narrow, their Options at graduation . 

I also believe that some of the. 
national standardized tests that are now- taken at the 
end of the junior year and ab the beginning of the ... 
senior year, like the college. Boards, SAT, or the ACT, 
could well be given in the ninth . and tenth grade , at 

■• • i * . • * • 
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which time the results are useful to the person 
taking them and the schbbts in which those students 
aire ihvbl^7•ed. - 

Lastly, in my memo, the written state-, 
ment, I made a point, of stressing how many minori?:y. 
students especially find themselves in schools which 
siaffer many of "the prbbiems I have just inentibh§d> and 
where the remedies are going tb have to be particularly 
far reaching Ones. . ■ — 

. Thank- you . ... 

MR. HOLTON: Any quick comments from here to 
clarify? - 

. MR. HADERLEIN: Yes. Your comment to school 
bbardS/ aboat emphasizing^quall ty , are. you intimating 
that school boards'" should indicate this in their 
policies, or how would you ha*7e the school boards 
emphasize this? How W'ju-id this get but? 

MR. HARGADON: Well, 1:, think it would be helpful 
if school boards , in meetings , actually spent more 
time, at least in our araa, than they now do discussing- 
the quality and content of education. I think they 
literally spend most of their time on budget mcitters, 
selling the school; and whatever. 

MS . . CAMPDELL : i aik a questd.on relative to , 
counseling, because the figures that have ' ■ " . ■ 
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come in have a.l i addre.s sed counseling and been rather 
critical of perhaps that which We. aire prdvidirig, both 
at the high school 'level and at the :cbiiege level.. 

What do. you perceive can be done about 
that? Because we generally Have a one to 306 or 400 
ratio in the secondary schools, and then in the very 
small; schools we may have one guidance counselor to 
serVe tWo or more, schools. ■ 

MR. HARGADON: There is no' substitute for funding 
staff, but i do think it .is a mistake to think that 
all academic counseling has to be done by somebody 
identified as a counselor. , . 

MS. CAMPBELL-: That * s true. 

MR. HARGADON: Pridrities WbUld be to identify 
mentors in, every school.' ^he student wbuld find one 
mehtdS in the ninth or twe If th , aSd . from freshman 
through seaidr y.ear of college th£\t sounds right. ; 

MR. HOLTONj This §ives me an opportunity tC' _ 
welcome two of the Gommissioner s who came in since- we 
last intrddnc-ed dUrselves. ^ 

Dr .' Anne Campbell , and Dr. Ndrman 

Francis . . , 

ftlsd,.dh my part,, let me ask, when 
you spoke abdut the ir.eitid , you meant this famous memo? 
MR. .HARGADt Yes."" 
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MR. HOLTON : And ybti aire too iriuch quiet abbtit :^ 
it; How can one get hold of this.meind to secondary 
schools^ students and parents, which has; had a ^^ery' 
large impact? 

The first square eehtimeter of page 
there has more than in most stuff that .1 see. 

MR." HARGADON : Postcards. .Schools, school board 
send for them, and we send- them out free of charge. ■ 

We have- sent out 60-soine thousand 

that way • 

But a postcard or letter to iriy office, 
with your nanie and address, will do it. 

MR. HbETON: And anybody who reads ,this and 
follows the advice- is guaranteed to get into Sti^nford 
University. 

. ■ (Laughter . ) 

My pleasant duty is to introduce the 

panelists, and Dr . . Marga re t MacVi car i s next. She 

is Professor of Education and Associate Professor of 

Physical. Sciences, Massachusetts Lristitute of' 

Technology. / 

PUBtie STATEMENT ■ _ _ _ . 
BY: MARGARET MAC VICAR 

I want to speak, to you today as a 

faculty member. ; I will give you a faculty meniberVs 
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view of .the student; coming in from high sch'obii 
which would be' quite different frbih somebiie In : 
a dm issibns. .: • 

Most Of my teaching- for the last 13 
years has been with first year students, and I have 
had them; as. advisees . and working in my own laboratory. 

: in our institution^ at HIT, .i faculty 
member does' have some role to play in admissions , 

■• . I ■ 

and that is my first look' at admissions. 

Faculty members: are invited to read 
admissions folders with the admissions office staff. : 
Every folder is read twice, and sometimes there is 
a third reading.. A scoring is done, and decisions 
are made bh candidates. 

It is probably usual' to imagine 
aamissions process Where soime grim-faced clerl< compares 
the candidate's high :S;chbbl grade point, class rank, 
and that sort" of thing , and maybe secrets from within 
the school- I 'm not quite sure, really, and I can't 
attest td all of the admissions -offices involved, b.u.t 
I can say that faculty members are .part of it, whicl: 
is something the admissions office is v^ry. /sensitive ^ 
tO f and they really- go out of their way to. involve u-s . 

■ The faculty members hardly ever Ibbfc 
at those things, - When I read admissibris folders in 
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February/ what I . do is ask rtiyseif, • d d I want that . 
student in my classroom next September. And I'm 
looking to know, somewhere, from all the document.s 
and everything that is there, the flavor of it > whether, 
or Tiot that student has the stuff to make, it- . 

\ And . I know that no. matter what the 

■ i ■ . ' ^ . • ■ ■ ' . ■' 

level of preparation is, how strong they may be there 
on the page, the freshman year is a great leveler. 
The weakly prepared student on paper who has an 
intangible something that I call intellectual fiber 
may well outlast and exceed the much more strongly- 
prepared student who is going to ei^oti.onally crumble 
the first time thsre is some stout 'Challenge to that 
base of high school. . 

I am also extremely skeptical of thdsie 
transcripts and fcubse scores, as a faculty member, 
i have to say that we have generally not encouraged 
advanced placement.. I Would actually say think twice 
before you encourage advanced plricemerit courses. 
r:;on't sell a bill of goods that might ndt.be very 
reasonable. ■ ^ - ■ 

Education is a matter of accumulating 
as many courses, in as many years, as fast as possible, 
A student coming in at a somewhat higher level of 
preparacibri should be asked to just go .further in four 
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years, not to juSt get 5ut sooner from college; ,: 

"/ v*e"ali5 have a rather startling fact 

that, 'Kr.dving thit we discourage advanced placement, 
those freshmen who present themselves at our doors.' 
will still want it, with a certain brashniss about , 
their background. - Last year, the most recent year,, 
of people who presented themselves to our own .f reshman 
year physic^ advanced placement test - apk those were; 
students who felt themselves very strongly' prepared , , ^ 
and; may have had level courses, who had fours or i 
f ives on their.AP; test' -:- 79 percent of them 
that test failed ; it . 

: : So, once admitted, then I look out in 

my classroom at _£irst ter-n ^reshm^n physics, o :.d 

■_ \ 

: what do I see? ^idne of ta- >bMigs Ahat is most . 
difficult is th^ir mathematics preparation. 

They have on-paper credentials.. 
^Supposedly theyf' have seen, trig functions and 
exponentials arid geometry and things before, but they're 
very ill-prepared to "visualize them conceptually. 

:|. They confuse aireas. with perimeters > 
and simple distance equals rate times time, they • 
mis.olve the\iate', or they, are no. able to^stimate 
something like pi times :9 without the ir caxculator . ; 

I actually had a freshman ;fhat told me 
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that the reason that his data in his experiment was 7 
lis percent deviant from/ t;Be. accepted value was he had 
' dhiy eight decimal places on his calculator • 
/ ^/ \ (Laughter.) 

These students who have had cal/culus - 

; . ? ■ ; . . • ■ . : __ ] '__. ■ 

^ about a third of them present themselves as naving 
seen calculus of had calculus in high school a 
simple change of their variable from x, which they- 
hkv^ seen, to r , which is the symbol we use, is 
enough for them not to be able to' work the problem. 

Let me, talk hot about academics r but 
what I have seen personally. 

• The majority of freshmen will readily 

comment that their' background has nojt j)r.epared ' them 
for the study skills, such as t ime , irj'anagement such 
as setting out priorities to be abl^ to cope with 



what they find in their first year;.] They car not set 

, . ■ - ■ ^ 1 ' ■ ■ • ■ 

a schedule for a vear/ and they cannot look ahead 

to term papers and' finals and arrange their time. 

Now, the first semester of physics is 
rachef routine, in the sens^a that /it draws, on -things 
that are- familiar, billiard balls/ and pehduia o4i' 
strings, things the students have seen.- ' . 

The second semester deals with 
electricity and magnetism.; This is a much ^* ' 
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•level of abstraction and theoretical use of itiddeis 

than the_ f reslinien have ever seen bef ore, and they are 
not prepared to undertake this- at alii * 

i used to thinS that; they c6uidn*t 

• - - - - , s - - - - 

undertake it ahd^ have trouble with it because it .^was 
really hard to do , Xvhat charges are, what atoms are, 
electrical fields. AUd I thought that perhaps they 
had been too busy in junior high and senior high 
learning basic content ^nd " technique and they just 
hadn't had time for that. \ But how that .1 fchbw that 
they dbh*t necessarily learn content arid techriique, 
what worries |tte about the ittodeling is that I know^ 
that all six ysar oLds are sup^r modelers. 

Six year olds model things; and they • ' 
are natural scientists. If you asked, a six year old 
why the sky is blue or why leaves flutter down in ^ 
spirals, ok why caterp'il lars 'have* 'hair , or wfiy the 
television set has snow on it, they have a pute 
explanatibri for you that involves a model of how the 
'world works. ; 

They will tell you that the sky is 

_ ' ^ _ _ _ _ ^ . _ . _ > ■ ^ o \ 

blue because i;fe'^'' is really a bowl turned upside dbwn, 

and anybody knows that it ' s" dark;, from underneath. 

They will telRl you that /leaves cbitie dbwri in spirals. 

_ • . _ ■ * ■ . \ ■ ' , ■ 

because the win-d isri ' t blowing' them " str;^ight . 
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But ask a 26 year bid those questions, 
arid there will be much stammering, and there won't^ 



be an of f er ihg of an answer with any confidence; 
They are, much concerned v/ith being right, so they 



have no ability to construct a model of how does it 
wor k ; ' • ■ ....... - - - 

Selma Wasserrin, in the New York Times 
Education Supplement in 1981 related two conversations' 
she had had with two groups of students that were 
10 to 12 i^ears old. ... 

She talked to the gifted students 
first. ^She offered the provocative question, "How 



do you suppose birds leairn to fly?" 

There was silence from the 10 to 12 
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year olds in this gifted -class. 

ii.^^^- you mean?" askS Chri$. 

"I don't understand what you Want us 
to do," says Mark, sh i f t ing uncomf or t abl 

. ''We didn*t study birds yet >" said Ann . 
Wasserman scys, "The c'^ildren were 
clear i y t roubled"."'"' I made several attempts to tap the 
:Cjt^Ati-*£ej„J:Ainking capabilities of these children , and 



hit a dead end every time . 
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"Aga iri an-i again I encounter responses 

the pupils try to manipulate rtie into he^L^ing. 
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theitt get the right answer. The more I avoid ddirig 
this, the tenser they seem. Their dependency, their 
rigidity > '.their into lie rahce f or _ar?.biguity , their 
inability to take cognitive risks , and their anxiety 
are as tohishirig - " 

Later in the afternoon, she saw a 

' .' ■. 

different group of students. She said, "Although 

■ . ■ ^ ' 

the school has a more benign name for them, they are 

the low achievers . " , . 

She asked them, "How could you weigh 

a giraffe?" 

She says, "They immediate rise to the 

challenge. 

" ' You put them on r Oc. \: rbbm scale , ' 

says Maria 

"* Dummy, he ain't gonna fit.', says 
Benedetto, smiling at his wisdom. '.You gott^ put 
two scales. Put his back feet o- one and his front 
feet on the other.'" ' -Jr ■ 

And '~:x\--h Sam offers^ "I'd get a big 
truck ^nd fill it: with food 'that giraf^':-.s like to 
eat. Then I'd weight the truck. Then I'd hide insid^ 
of it and call, 'Here, giraffe, here giraffe . ' When 
he got inside, I'd slam* the doors and weigh :-he truck 
again . " , \ 

• 84 
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So Wassermah says, "I am> astonished 
at the difference In responses of the two groups, and 
even mo-^e concerned about the single right answer A 
briehtatidh of "the pupils identified as gifted. 

"I am flabbergasted at their* limited 
•personal autonomy and their difficulty with questions 
tlfat do not call for single, correct answers." 

_I.ater, she goes on, "And so we have a 
group of gifted children who are exceptionally good 
at the very narrow tasks of finding single, correct 
answers to the most muhdahe questions but who lack 
experience and therefore expertise i-. more intellectual 
rigrous, creative Work." 

in my education section -of electricity 
and laagrietism, second term, freshmen are bumping 
into these models. xt takes me all term to get out 
of t'ner "wriat-if questions, to have them feel that 
there is no penalty for wondering out loud, for 
being fanciful. 

Part of what's going d-i in the back- 
ground is they^ra leaving to leai i that Jiving itself 
is a profession, arid that learning how ':o l-atn is 
the objective; of their education. So in the concept . 
of learn '-^g how to learn, they are also learninq 
about modeling. 
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Nov?, that second thing is soif ething 
that we institutions .sE5erid quite a bit of effort 
try-ing to deveioE5 the milieu where they can try out 
-this learning how to learii. And maybe xrx the bh!.ext 
5f,that learning how to learn thiy will learn some- 
thing more about modeling. ^ . 

It*s based from a 1957 Speech, The 
Gener'ation of Greatness, from Dr. Edwin H. Land, who 
sa3d, "i believe. that each young person is different 
from any other who has ever lived, as different as 
h -i.,-.^e :prints ; that h- could br ihg ' into the world 
a uonder^iul and a' special way of solving problems; 
that in his special Way* ho can be great. 

"But not m;. ny undergraduates come 
througli our yresent educationa l sys tem ret air '.ng 
this hope,. our young p-sople after a very short / 
tnrre -- giva u? any hope of being i.ndividually great. 
Vhey pi 3a, instead, tc be good. They plan to be 
effective.' They plan to do their job- They plan to 
take their healthy . pi acc -iri'the. -omitiunity . 

What W.5;; serman is saying, what Land 
is- saying, what I was 'oaying, all the wa- up through 
the., educational sySt<2m we guide them away from 
aspirations of greatness. 

; The ot'i<3r oji rt if u.".iis p roar am which I 
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have been priviiegad to be able to rlirl and to develd|> 
takes a tack of .trying to prx^sent them a situation " 
where they are going to be stretched, not to keep 
providing an educational system where you diminish 
their educational , elcisticities by not asking them for 
Lbc Yba have to ask ; a Idt , and then you have 

tc tiave faith that they are going to do it, : 

I would like to end by simply reading 

o 

to you some comments from students who have been 
put in a situation wher.e they have been invited^ as 
.colleagues/ to join with faculty menbers/ ma -^y of . - 
'^•hom are freshmen, to join with f i^c ulty member s to 
do re^il stuff. And .it's b^en expected that €hey 
could tearn i;t. They were a^-ked for what they ha^ve 
o s a y • 

The first statement is a brief one. 
''On 5 the fc^z=st things about this project is that 
it ::ne , '' - ' 

Second. "My experir:ij:^ was quite 
unlike any course >7hich I might , have taken. Tne 
experience was more l"ke a partnership in a project 
^han a studer. t ~t ea cher relationship,- All motivation 
came ^rom within, rather than from grade.;." 

Next. "I can say withr ;t re ser v^a t lo n . 
t^-^.t under gradua research experience tias been 



p^.f.ssioSal a.^.l=pS-Ht MIT. ee„t..l t5 this ^ 

-a ^.vj^-s-r-i- devoted to me by. 
fact is the time and eii-ort aevoi^e 

gSaauates has been to trSat us as eq^ials. 

"While this means that he has aimanded 

, i=t £r5™_us> it also m.ans that thS desire and . . 

' • ..^ 4-0 fill those demands has been 

confidencfi required to fill 

created . " 

in the wSitten testimony that you have, 
, ,,,.e a.Sah,.a . . Whole segment, perhaps t^ie ti«.s^ 
th.t inahy.. picKin^ .p on the theme, of the response 
th. staaents deiand. d.,,elopSent of specific 

.- ^-he difference 

The faculty can t.^ ^^^e 

- : - \ -• .-otw^ -est performanoe scores 
Ivetwee^^ - exert-.. ..^t^^. 

thev are asked to do - 
dnd somet] .ng real that tney ax ^ ^ 

-I J v^^r^o ■ f h3 1 an emphasis that 
And I would hope tnai: an ^ 

V. schoolt is to go 

^aight be starting to grow _ m the schoo 

^i.±na ever more. 6ompetency tests, and 
back to empnasizlng e /en 

• - a cheek-offable list of 

to not siir.ply enu de- witi. a checK 

.^rt have the educatidh left 

skills end techniques, »nd have 

behir.d, and have then; ali.e.u. ^P - ^ 

\ - . ■ 

gi'f ted group ., , . 

■,MR, HOLTDN: Think ydu very -.-n. ^ 
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SGme quick questions , i:f any » from the 



table here? 



MR.. HADERLEIN: You mentioned that when you read 
the admissions folders that you are trying to find if 
they have the stuff to make ' it in your two or three 
readingsi Do non-academic factors enter into -the 
final decision? 

MS. MAC vi-CAR: Very much. Fo^ example,, one of ^ 
the things r~ first i.urn 'lo would be thc5 attendance 
r e c o r d . 

Qn e of the things I look to there. 



I, look for any abnor.nai or unusual responsibilities; 
a job, running thp rlhch, up at 4 a.m.," father is 
dead/ st:ill manages to- do the average. Margirr^i 
_acciDr:ding to tests. Can vthey- make it? 

The real thing uhat influences, me is 
that I knuw that that high schDol record, when it ' 
runs ov", is surviva-l skills anrl in tel,lectuai' Stamina., 
which ar'3 going to have to pick up and see the student 
through. 

• MR, HDjTON: Now we come to che final morning 
period. I would like to sta^t ^:his by asking the 
panelists themoelves -whether they would' like to discuss 
matters with eac'i other or askcruesticns of each other 
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. After thii, we wi? 1 turr ±r over to 

the ComSissioners and t5 the. Staff its.....' • 

So.wouia ycu feel free tc J. ign t M.:-:c. 
each oth.r. We v.ill H^t.n carefully .hd t.l^o .ohes. 

MR.,' stAF10RD: I do not at thiO time wi.h to,' . 
li.Ut xnto anybody on the panel, ^:<oept ,t6 ra.pond to 
the question that-dealt with counseling and what we 
Height do about it in the ..school, and hp.;, might 
do the inducive counseling within th. high school, 
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say., - . ; 

Arid i did'Bot respond at that • ime to 



tHS qua.tich aiK^d, but <=arta«IV at my iSstltuttcn ^ 
and -at ™any other iBstltutlons ariund th. couBtry 
tftire ha. .a history to test out the validity 

c ' the peer' gSoup cbunseliSg oericept:; . 

My backgfound ihclvdes a work expiiienoe 
at th-i 3eorg. ..unior Republic in Fre..ille. New .orR., 
at that p..ticnla. .«hool the... i. a' total school 
' p.il.. on the pSemise that yonng people , the peer 
group, will be th.. best possible counselors you SaS 
find to another one; in atteBptin.5 to make it 5f V 

get through the system. : - • 

so I woul.. advooati/.and- in .T-y Organi- 

iation and administration ci.ss in ocuSseUng, one - 
of, the themes, of oouri.= . that I empha-i=<^ is, that . 
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within, the school setting you pr5bably have, the best 
possible source of supplementing your counseling ■ , 
staff. 

And it was, su'j jested of cbuirseithat 
ybu.daS cSunsel. certainly without carrying the title 
Counselor. You can be a helper or a — I forget the 
.term that was used. But people certainly cc ul d . a s s i s t 
you as part of the guidance team, and certainly th'e 
students themselves, who are motivated and who are 
making it, would be the best source of working through 
this problem, to me. 
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MR. HOBTON: Would ydU. like to continue? 
MR. SJOGREN: i was going to talk about another 
subject.' 

■ There .obviously is some d i ss '7r eerrit nt • 
on the role of advanced placement, tests,: i think 
College Board studies . reveal the fact that uo^t. 
^udents_who have taken ftP cc:furses in high school 
do, in fact, -tay and reni-:iin in college for a full 
four ye^rs, that they simply start at a higher level and 

end up wlt.H^a richer baaccala'ureate degree. 

. ■■ . - , ■ J- _ _ _ ' . ' 

I Aon "t think the .mbtiv-sticn frr most 

students in 'going into AP' p ograms is tc try to get 
a degree at the same level of co:Tipe n cv , 

oo Yo-:r: cf.L.t.i c : im .reiiiv is -_at seconda?: / 
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••. ' -ii;, t4-Hink andhbtspecificaiiy 

iducatibh generaliy, .1 thxnK, anu 

a t . the APP . 

\ H§. MAC VieAR: it is jnst the schools that I 
have :,,iixtea in ths last two years havi b=eM very 
keen oB -..laing 5P coiaSses ^and arguing that, on 
economic grounas., €6, save the stuaahts llt«.. tea 
ai soma «ay of i-.owlng that tfte stuaant is doing- 
something well. 

They don ' t want to offej n .^' anced ., 

of^er AP English. And -I think 

English. They want to ot^e-i. j . 

that ' s v/rbhg . • 
^r. MR. SoMHEir: I' just ha.e a comment on that^ .. 
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It has baen .ay axpsr-enca - and I «ai |»st WbnaeriBc, 
,,oW «a.l laformsa you are about .na outcomes of these 
aavanoa. - tha ' continuatic, of aavano.a pLaoeSent 
course s . . 

.i foUhd tbat we could, xn ouv hicu 

_ _ ^ ^ rrP*"!' ' them to advanced 

school or in other high schools, gat t..em 

,:UceSant classes^ - lef s i.y >or fr.n.h or ^ -eign 
=- «hil« th.y still aon't <cn.. how to spsa^k 
tha ..nguage, th,y oing to r.ad; Holier and wh. 

have y.u, but they aon- v V-nbw hb» to 55mmu:iicate yet. 

» ^ • J , & these CO arses 

And the >.-easop thc_/ ta^e -CKes^c 

rath.i hhan tilca in aflvan..« coai.a in tha foSeion 

■.a.cua,-,.. is because thsy are ofS.rau » reward. i • 



reward is either monetary or prestige Rind of r'L-^ J ^ c!- - • 
x^ria I'm opposed ;:o the prestige awards. 

1 would like thj student tc be just 
satisfied with . the fact that he or she is/going to 
learn more Ir^nch. by taking a conversation course. 

We can't get together a conversation _ 

• .410 

course in class because they are siphoned of f to- the 
advanced placement classes. 

MR. HARGADON: . This : entire conversation under- 
lines what I think is the anticipated^dif f icul ty in 
arriving at something callt^d specif ar tight admission 
requirements.' 

ilxir-h of. the ^if f iculty 'for students 
coming in f rom 2 0 , 0 0 0 secondary schools to 2500 or 
2 , 600 colleges he s certainly to do witft a gap betwee.n 
w"*- one It-rns in school and wtiat one needs to know 
in college. « But freq^entry ^it has to do with the. 
tH^-t that you can' t get two colleges to aaree, on* 
where a beginning couirse on a subject ought to begin, 
or tWo high sohocls to agfi) on whether, say a fo:.eic; 
lc>nguaga, -hat f^ac±ion of the time is to b^ spent . 
^in learning to sneak the language or what fracticji of 
time is ■Being .spent and should be • 3pent . learning 
feca the l^nguage^ and su forth. 

I * just' say i no clj^ese thiricis^ 'laooc:. . 
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My own experience, a.nd my reason for emphasizing 'it 
is, it has ;6ss to do with a particular course than 
with my. experience at schools thajt have advanced 

courses, that Have lots of honor sj cours es , that have 

" ' / . - - 

AP courses, generally have more challenging prbgraitt.s 
The paoe is more rigorous. The standards^ and the 
pace is \f aster , and the standards are more rigorou/S. 

If I am riot mistaken, some very 
respectable institutions have students who hav^ taki 
an AP course in high school, contrary to the e?^mpl<ff» 
you gave, a,nd do better in the second level of that 
course when they ^et to college than do student s v o 
took the first lf:.'/4l o f ~ thFt 'co college.. 

MR. SOMMETT-: Actually, that^s what I'm very 
interested in. ^ rvJ i didn t meaft to cKallerige you 

unfairly . - : j 

- ■ . : ■ .7 ' ^ 

, I want to know whether tho^e advanced 
placement^ students profit very highiy from the courses 
that they tak-, b^icaus- ±, from wher-. i ant, I d.dn't; 

think so, . ' 

MR. SJOGREN: We thirik they do, at our institu- 
tion., and we do have spv.e follow-up studies' that , 
support that ; 

!1S . COX: I ^»^ay comment on that question . Tba 
ccnsultatiofi which occurred in Calif^oraic.'s -proposal 
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to change •admission 5=; tandards f or both public segments, 
almost^ without exception there strong" outcry • 

from the secondary school people about the heed for us 
to clarify expectations^ and also the concern about, 
once having met our standards , that they were locked 
at as the maximum, and that the higher education 

systems had to do something ihan Effort to " communicate 

■ ■ \ ■ . 

to students and to the parents that our admis. ir.- 
requirements Were hot the maximum,, but thj^ w^ve 

cf>n'sidered to be the minimum reqtiir emen t 
* I To that end, with this consultation, 

- - ^/ • ' . ■ - - — . ' ' 

We have instituted, . an advanced placemen t credit f or - 

i ' ■ ■ ■ ' " . ■ . 

the first time wheire how -a student c^h* if he or she 
iakes "^a sufficient number of honors courses on a / 
lour-pbint system, can indeed, from our perspective, 
do better than a four point, because we would give 
extra credit on admission if they .had taken more 
ijigbrbus courses. > .■ ■ 

it does not onlyy have to be i\P . It 
has to be more rigorous courses/. 

MR. HOtTON: It seems to me v/ib have i/dentified 
a good topic which the Comir is s ion mi«^h1: t/^ant to 

--^ .- ■ : ^ .. _ ^ ■ - /" ■ - --- - .---i- ------ - .- 

cjdmmis sion" sdrne extra work on , and perh^^ps p art of a 

' ■ ■ - ^ • . , ■ . / , ^ 

nieeti.'>g - ; '/ • 

Is there another i issue /am6ng the 
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pa-rielists? ' - _ . 

Mft. SJOGREN: 1 ha'^rfe nne mo.re issue; 



Dr. McGae sugges'ted that colleges^ I 
beirieve was his reference, should require , 'for example, 
fb re igh ♦ language as a condition for admission J, 
I 1^1 ieve the t'h inking is to ericdurage the student < o 
take -^a f oreig.n language • ' 

I guess vx^ feeling is- that the .high 
scfiools shbuid, in-, their curriculum, require , a foreign 
Ian uage at least of the students who are aspiring to 
go on to college That's the wa^ it^ happens in most 
European countries. The high school curriculum has 
already a second ianaguage iii* ^t . /fhe cbiieges do^ nb-t 
(dictate to 4--he high schools what- should be taught* 

And I think the ideal i$ to have a 
cu'rricu^'lum i-h place so'^'studfen t s »ho graduate from 
that high school have al], the options available tp-- 
them,- including admis sio.n ' t o ; the most selective/.' 
mos t * r :^;)gorous"' institution's that they can find. 

' ' So I would prefer that rigidity be. 

at the secondary schoo 1 , le ve 1 , an'd not put down by 

— • ^ 7 • . _ J_ _ . . : . ■ - 

the ' — or demanded by the " col lege . • ; " 

MR. SOMMETT: ■ If 'I may add, it shcul^d be belov/-. • 

the 5^ocondary level, arid below Junior high school 

.level, .oecaase I think, we are starting to reach' 
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children foreign languages at ah age when they are 
. least capable of learning feheiri. 

MR. McGEE: I would concur with ycru . Actually, 
I was using the fbreign language example of what " 
happens when .there are requirements. And if fecjuire^ 
ments are established^ that tends to set the pattern. 

And the question is if we are following 
the national study on languages and the Presidential 
concern on that issue, perhaps both universities and 
high schools should be putting more emphasis on the 
foreign language issue if that: is what we want 
nationally as an dutcdm^ • 

Now we would, at the secondary level, 
certainly appreciate the fact that there is flexibility 
in the admissions process, because . there are going 
to be youngsters who are going to cbhceh trate very 
highly in certain areas which may_ fall out of the 
five categories that tend to get the emphasis. 

It's pretty hard to have an art major 

at the university level if one has " been limited- to 

. - , _ ...ji- 

a semester of art at the secondary level. We have 
a gre^' diversification in our American system of 
education^ and that diversir ication should be fostered 
arid riot Arbitrarily limited. 

MR. HOLTON : Ariy other issues among the panelists'? 
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MRi efieSBY: I'm riot sUre that I'm ready to 
accept either drie .of those arguments > especially in 
terms of the high schools being the ones setting the 
standards, even for the college. 

If so> then we're going to be. changing 
the whole purpose of the high school. i think our 
high school has been a, reflection of what society 
thinks that we should need. If it were left up to the 
high school', we would have an entirely different 
system, and wouldri't even meet your criteria at all 
for ■;goirig iri. 

And I think when we looked at '57, 
r^ated to Sputnik, it was riot the high school that 
decided we rieeded more scierice arid foreign languages 
and so fo^th. If the high schools or the public 
schools or the elementary schools are to determine 
the needs of the society then that is v/hat should 

be the guiding poirit. 

So I dbri't think it is uE3_-^to the 
schools to decide whethei: or not we need the foreign 
language for the welfare of the large of society, 
we determine whether ornot we rieed the foreign 
language or tvhether or not we need math. ftt some 
point the large of society' determines what we need, 
and at som^ point we determiried that a large group of 
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bur pbpulatibii heeded tb be able to learn to read and 
write.: The schbbls didh't decide that. 

The schobls didn't decide that thbse ^ 
should be the goals. Somehow I'm not ready to accept 
the fact that we should determine that criteria. 

MR. HOLTON: Any other issue among the 
Commissioners? 

MR; IIcGEE : I would j^st comment on the Calif orhi 
study' and commend the cooperative efforts in helping 
'to define and clarify goals. i think that's a very 
fine butcbme^ and we ehcburage it acrbss the country. 

MR. STAFFORD: I wbuld like to cbmmeht oh the 
last speaker's remarks relative to the^~coopera ti ve 
effort between the teacher and the students. i think 
it is the way to go. 

Enrollment^ creation » and creativity > " 
the feeling of creativity on the part of the person 
certainly give a commitment to those people- in the 
fact that they have created that. 

That's just a proven thing. So ydii 
have no involvement , and you have no involvement . 

MS. MAC ViCAR: I would like to comment on Dean 

o 

Hargadon • s comment on not res tricting it to people 

with certain labels. In my examples/ if you read what 

- .■ ■ "\- ' 

the students have to say, they don't go over to the \ 
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separate sectibh of the cbrriddr caiied "Cdurisellng. " 

k . _ ■ ;. _ _ _ ... . . . . . : 

You're talking with a teacher or other faculty member 

_______ 

fight there* They are of faring ' advice to you, be it 

personal, professional, or academic i 

There are a lot of ways in what most 

of the interactions would be*like, but you just can't 

turn it into a cor respondence course • 

MR. HOI.TON: Any other issues before we turn it / 

over to the other side of the room? 

(No response.) 

Let me ask this might be unusual, 
and i hope Dr • Goldberg doesn't mind that even 
before-^e go further with the questions from the 
Commissioners themselves, I would like to hear both 
from Mr. Goidoerg and from the Staff, Dr. C3aribaldi 
and Dr . Adelman/ who have been working on this 
conference for a good half yea? and have taken up all 
the background-that we have had to carry on the plane 
andhavebeehreadihg^ 

You have had, I am sure, a -number of 
burning questions that came to you as you were 
listening to this: and, before that^ as you were 
reading . 

. Wouia you like to start? 
MR. GOLDBERG: I j US t .would like tO ask two 
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questions. One that comes biit of tHe general l-.esti- • 
mony that we have heard this morning, and one that- 
comes out of specific testimony. 

The specific question i have is • ^ • 

addressed ''to Fred Hargadon, who expressed some concern ^ 
with what you called mixed signals. And you gave as 
ah example the University of California and Stanford. 

And I would like to know what you 
think one could do about that, given the fact that 
we have essentially a decentralized American educationa 
plan -- as one of our people said, rather than a 
system — and we have a variety. of independent 
institutions. 

What can one do about the issue of 
mixed signals? That*s C5ne question I would like to 
ask • . 

•And" the second one which I would 
address to the panel in ^^neral, for anyone to address, 
is the- issue of quality o£ teaching. 

Clearly a number of you talked about 
that in a variety of ways, and you have made some - 
points that" .you have suggested that there are serious 
Concerns and ^jroblems with the quality of teaching at 
secondary school levels . And I .wonder if you could say 
a" little' bit more about that, par ti6ulaS ly ' in terms of 
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;What you think the college and university responsi- 
bility for that might.be. 

And you might even want, to say some- 
thing about teacher education in this country. 

MR. HARGADON:- Do you want me to start with both 
parts? ^ ^ ' 

The first part .is easy.. I don*t have 
the answer. I was raising it so that people are 
aware of the notion of when we speak about college 
admission requirement s you are really talking about 
2500 or 3,000 colleges. 

We' have a very difficult time mastering 
the requirements for the public ins titutibn^i of the 
State, and then there are the others. 

I think it will wash out. I thin}^ it 
just, has to be recognized. 

The second question about poor teaching 

•v> _ - - - - - - • 

I do think that in the secondary schools there are 
very, very, very serious problems in quality control 
and in t^rms *bf weighing, off seniority.^ against other 
factors . 

1 am tempted to throw in a suggestion, 
and it will probably go no further than this r.oom, 
I'm sure. That is that the seconjaary . schools start 
over agairii 
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We might w&ll think of ihstitutihg 
hiring policies similar to colleges > where there are 
legitimate attempts to take seiiidrity .after a whiTe, 
where there would be. such a thing as tenure, but 
where there would ^also be a five or six or seven year 
period of proving tHat you earned^ that tenure. 

fthd f have always wondered why- 
secondary schools wouldn't get in a position of 
adopting a siirli lar situatibn 1 ike that , as do the 
colleges . , 
MR. HOLTON: Dr. Cox, ^ 

MS ^ CGX: I have some observations with regard 
to the q^uality of teachers in secondary schools, 
relative to the morale under which they operate. 

Comments have been made to the effect ^ 
that in the pre-Sputnik era the United States became 
very concerned about the quality of education/ 
particularly science education, and that as a nation - 
we then set about doing something ,to try to counteract 
that, and, in fact, we entered a period. where students 
were extremely well prepared, as measured by their- 
scores on certain achievement tests. 

During, those years when we were 
terribly well prepared, the National Science Foundation 
regularly sponsored summer' institutes bringing secondars 
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school facuity: people to college campuses; where 
there was a tfemeh3dus opportunity for stimulation;; 

' • . This was a rewarding prbfessiohal 

•actxyity. Those kinds of activities now are few 
and far between. - , , - 

I believe that we need to reinstitute 



such bpportuh^ies for secondary school, teachers and 
for university faculty^ because it is also ah 
bppor^tunity for university faculty to find but what's 
happening in secondary schools, and for themselves , 
to be stimulated and refreshed by these challenges. 

This heeds to be done hot only in the 
science area, but in many areas of higher education. 

MS. MAC VICAP: There are two or three things 
that^I think about when I think about how to improve 
the interface between the high school and the co 1 lege . 

It may seem" fanciful^ but I sometimes 
wonder what wduld have happened if unionization Ijad 
happened differently and all disciplines, ail faculty, 
what if^ this would- have happened by history teacher s 
for -grades five^ all the way up; what if it had been 
science teachers or math, something that emphasi2ed 
the disciplines. 

^ It goes up vertically, in a sense, and; 
as" you learn more and as you'build on a fburidatibri^ .it 
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grows. 

it seiSs that what Slice is saying* 
those high school institutes which as.d to happen, 
.oie ver.iOh of them i. very impo.rtsrft to bring b.cK. 

1 have been in several Sittings in^ 
the last yiar where teachers wOuia ipeak,:ind thi 
28 or 29 year dia teachers would ipeak Ultimately ■ 
and yearningly Of wishing . that they h.d the, network 
■that the 45 5r 50 year old^ .teachers who nsed to ?o 
to those ihititutss had, sStSeOne, one Sther person 
to call np in another 5ity ibout onSriculum mateiial 

to hive somebody t5 refer to. 

It. is extremely lonely, peihaps being 
the' only art teaoh.r or beiSg "bh. of the thr.. people 
in a city, and all of -them graduatei within the last 
10 or 15 yesr.. They haV. all the.se r.sour.is, .hd . 
not knowing where to g.t thei. wh... the curriculum 
miteriais aie ind how to isk. . 

- io I w5Sia really USSerscOre that : 

MS. H0LtoN= ftre the last two of you saying that 
these was a tiSe when W.: knew how ti. do things in 
teach.r preparation and ih getting college, and high 
schools to pull together on this wagon, ,.nd that .o.. 
„e now .r. not dbing it, and. if So. why aren't 
aoing it. IS it a matter, of moh.y. oi what. _ 
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MR.*> SJOGREN:' It serins to itte there is 'a cycle 
here. The best prepared students coming out of the 
so-cailed best high schools going to the so-caiied- 
best colleges, thpse students then seek careers in 
the professions, law, buf>ihess> inedicihe> and a few 
journalists here and there > and a few teachers. I'm 
talking now about the groups. 

Others go into, typically, .;the 

— ■ . * . ■ ' 
_ *»____ _ " "_ 

regional universities, many b£ the state lahiver si ties 
These proba^Sy don't represent that grbiap who have v. 
taken the inb^t challenging cdurses> 'gener.ally, in 

high school- r 

. ' ? 

■ / 

And, further, when they went into 
coi±eg;e, the 'standards ;were :Still much lower than the 

Off 

more selective • colleges . . . 

I know this i-s gding to be very 

controversial, and i am goinf to get myself in a lot 

■" -' _ _ _ • . ' 

of trouble here . But those are' the very people who 

•^go^'.'back to high school and teach students and try 

to prepare them to go to the most se lective colleges, 

and try to teach the AP cQxtrses . -.^ ' ;^ 

And so we are caught in a cycle. We . 

- I — ■ . - - ■ : 

are taking the-'inedibcre studjphts but ^bf high school, 

^ _ '/ _ ••>__._ ■ 

running them thrbugh a tnedibcre university systen\, 

'* ■ . - 

•» i ______ 

and bringing them back to teach the best and the 

. _ \ _ 
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* 

brightest so that they, caii upgrade educat ion . 

'it seems to be that may be a- problem. 
MS. MAC VICftR: To me, things seem upside -down i 
I don't understa'hd why the most 'precious resource/ 
which is the' children, has really the least prepared 
teachers and why the students who supposedly are at 
the college level, have learned about learning, have 
supposedly got the best prepared teachers. 

And there is nothing magical about 
becoming an assistant professor, that you- sudde-.^ly 
know how to 'teSch. /What you do is take a; Ph.D. And 
plunk them in a classroom and say, "Here, teach." 

You are n-ot worried the damage will 
be, done. You are not worried about the students' 
development, of these .17 year olds. 

They teach the course ,. and they teach 
about something. But that's what you are concerned 
about, that they^ know something to teach about. 

.. But in the third grade or :fourth grade, 
I keep meeting up with teachers who don't know any- ^ 
thing to teach." They know a' lot about the blackboard 
and about the 5iassroom and the development of fourth 
graders, and they may be stuck with teaching arithmetic 
when they only had one or two more courses of 
arithmetic themselves in the undergraduate training 
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than they had back in fifth 5r sixth gra^i^ 

' . They have littie to 'deal with -in 

teaching these children; . ■ 

■ When you're talking with the youngsters, 

you're talking' about how' to make' _ analogies quickly 
on your feet, to thoroughly know your oWn discipline 
well- enough to make^^ correct , rigorous analogies, 
basically .making it^ simple and correct. 

' And i think that takes -a lot of educa- , 
tion, not a miHimum amount of education. So, looking 
for ways t6 turn things upside down, so you get 
higher educated:, higher quality teachers teaching . 
the lower levels of the educational sy stem ,: the one^ 
.thihg is money. Money is the.^reat separator, where 
' the prestige isv the status, ^^he econotiic returns are. 

" ' One has to t.ufh it around, if you want 

to^have people. go into teaching in the schools. 

One thing that might be useful and 
1 h^Ve been tr ying . to talk the chairman of Texas 
instruments, into thi. - is thinking about teachership^ 
,we have professorships, and so why not teacher ships , 
where local school systems are given such an asset? ' 

■•- ~ There must be a way to work out with 
the public ^hool ^^-ystems a way that there could be 
guaranteed salary levels, sornethihg that industry ■ 
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Ibcaiiy takes a hand in; 
MR, HOLTON : Yes? 

MR. STAFFORD: i would like to also support 
this bringing' back to the campus the teachers for 
further training. 

I have numer;pus experiences in bringing 
people back for further training. In one instance 
there was a dase of a return bf vva serviceman/ and I 
was fortunate enough to run an iil'stitute for four 
years for servicemen and women who ^ere returning 
from Viet Nam. 

In terms of some responsibility that 
our institution felt that v?e had for these people, 

decided that there :Shduld be an effort made, to 
turn tkese returnrng peop.le back to society, who had 
a tremendous amount Of potential, to turn them" to _ 
some good, give them some direction.. 

And i was fortunate enough to get 
funded an institute for training veterans for junior 
college counseling. And we returned to society 120 
trained counselor s • to junior colleges , who are spread^ 
through the junior colleges of Texas. 

My example also goes to the GI.Billif 
in terms of the commitment to returning to society or 
turning over tb^ society a certain humb.er of trained 
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individuals; fthd i ceftaihiy feel ± am one of them, 
arid certainly I feel that I have returned to society 
much more thari I have ever gotten^ from it in return 
for this investitient in me. ■ 

. To me, it's a matter of national will. 
Are we committed to directing an action on a national 
level or on a local level towards some specific - 
goal? Arid tijis is to improve the quality of education^ 
to come up with a better a^^ti.cula tion betweeri colleges 
and universities in relation to the people. 

. ^ This is a matter >6f national wiiii 

MR. HOLTON : May I return now to the table: of 
the cddrdiria t irig staff. . 

Dr. Garibaldi and Dr. Ad^lman, may I 
ask you to intervene for a few minutes, and then we 
will turn it to the Gbmmissiohers for the final period. 

MR. ADELMAN : I just wanted to provide the 
panelists with some information about some of the 
other pieces o.f information that the eommission* is 
receiving i , ' 

First/ Alice Cox suggested that the 
Comniission gather information concerning notable 
programs that addres sed various issues in the 
transition from secondary to post- secondary education • 
Indeed, we have done that already. , I ribtice the 
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cdhtrpversy abbUt Prdje-ct Advance up there, and its 
approaches-arid the question of deputizing or 
adjurictizing high school teachers as cbliege professors . 

•We looked at all angles oi that; the 
time shortened d<ag±^es , the middle colleges arid 
et cetera. . The brily problem with this collectxon of 
materials is that it's highly variable. 

The Comihission asked for a standard 
for math. Its principal interest is- that the program 
be able to demonstrate sbme real impact on students 
over a period of time, arid riot all programs can do- 
that, 

Proj ect Advance can • It happeris to 
be one of those that can> and there wer4 some very 
good reports. - 

The program in Seattle is a different 
kirid of experiment. We had a number of preme tr iculat ibr. 
impressions. 

Sbme are programs which will relate 
and I would like to get back to this impression 
later, because the^^ whole thrust of the other half bf 
this hearing is about the transition frbm post- 
secondary education to the freshmari year experie.nce 
in college, which Professor MacVicar , talked' about, 

' And the second thing that the Cbitimilsibri 
«* . • 

c ' - 
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viiii receive and has not received so far-, and : 
it's under contract, is perhaps the most elaborate 
analysis of high school transcript data ever performed 
historicaiiy . 

We., have a data base in thq early '60s> 
and another data base frdm the late 197Qs, With 
very fine coding, and we are asking questions' such as 
distribution of types o£ courses that kids took by 
±rack, whether they were academic or vocational of 
general tracks > what their grade point averages were 
in those courses, so. that we can see where the great 
inflation was coming from, and what kind of credit - 
generation was involved in that. 

That material is being fed into 
another panel discussion we are having in August 
at the University of Rhode Island on the changing 
nature of college curriculum and its influence on 
high schools* 

We are going to get into some of these 
issues a little bit more deeply so we will know where 
the Commission is going on that. So 'ydu should know • 
about that . 

We are also going to repeat many of 
these questions, the Conimissioners are, tbmdrrox>r 
morning with a group 6f 20 students, 10 high school 

ii2 . 
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seniors and ±0 coilfege freshmen? asking them basically 
the same kinds of questions from both sides, of the 
trahsitibrial experience. 

So you should know we are .doin:g that. 

AlsO/ the Commission has, in fact, 

looked previously and examined the edmitiission ' s work 

_ ■ _ t 

bh the eoHege entrance examinations in five countries, 
and the Ihterhatibhal. Baccalaureate . They did that . 
examiriatidn and looked at; that before. 

And what that lead's to is my real 
question for Miss Cox, who said that 90 percent of 
the entering students at the University of California 
have taken three years bf mathematics and still can/t 
do college level math. Now, this is a distinction 
between the amount of time speSt in a ebhteht area^ 
•br a measurement bf a level bf proficiency in a 
cbntent area. 

_ __ __ 

That seems to be the distinction that 

you were playing with there , and the ebmmi ssioh has 
run into that before. 

You have discussed . examinations . Some 
of you don't want to deal with achievement examina- 
tions. And yet the Commission has previously heard 
questions about recommendations that "students only 
'-need to spend so much mbre time bii mathematics or a 
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foreign language or . science and they will learn it 
or thiy will know that they will 'iearh it. 

How can statements of proficiency or 
statements of expectations in terms of the numbers -of- 
years in a subject compare ^with actual examinations 
that measure, like ;the International Baccalaureate, " 
a high -quality examination, what a student learns? 

MR. HOLTON: fthy particular panelist? 

MR. ftDEEMftN: Any one of them. 

Ms. eOX: How they can be compared? 

MR. ADELMAN: If' the Commission has to wrestle, 
with this problem", how do you make recommendations 
in terms of the amount of time people spend on the 
subject o^ in terms of their demonstrated level of 
proficiency in a subject? - . 

MS. COX: I am hot sure you can compare them 
with proficiency expected, but let's look at what 
we would hope that we. would find a .proficiency would 
do . 

This is where we started. In the i950s, 
when, there was a certain degree of exaeilence, at 
least in .science and, mathematics , in education, people 
who fed into institutions such as the University of 
Calif brnia, came from traditional high schools. .And 
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"traditionai , " i mean certain high schools. The 

university was hot accessible^ to all peoplei That 

is brie of our goals. 

. ' We want to define prbficiericy so that 

we at least have a common language that wfe can under- 

stand where we are starting from, that people in ■ * 

secondary schools , people in high education , can say, ^ 

all rights we; all understand this is the: point; hoW/ 

let us talk about how we cari develop the curriculum. • 

And the point was made by Dr. McGee 

that it was very important that secondary school 

people develop their own curriculum without being . 

maridated from the higher education segment. 

■ . ' 'I 
We agree with that, and our plaris are^ . 

in the State, to work towalrd that end. 

This mus t . be ddne by the school 

districts^ arid it must, be takeri out bf^ the harids bf 

textbook publishers. 

MR. HARGADON: Since I was the one that mentioried 

of followed up oh the achievement tests*,.! really do 

want tb correct what must have been a misiriterpre tatiori 

I left with you. Arid your phrase was, '^dbri't want 

to deal with* achievem:'ent exams.". 

' i said 1, didn't think it would be 

pfkcticai at this time! for colleges to reT.y more on 
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achievement: exaitls than they how doi 

These things cbirie but of the air ^very 
once in a while, and there has been a recent brie or 
two articles, and everybody then follows; up "arid all' 
bf a sudden everybody is talking about achievement 
tests. 

i dbri't think it's right to put; the 
test against measuririg prof ici^ricies . I think it's 
one thing, as we were arguing, that brie ought to 
detail what one expects to haive been learned by taking 
a course in a given subject. That's one question. 
It is' g.uite a dif f ererit questibri to say> can that be 
measured once we agree on it. . " 

^ - ; And I happen to think, having spent 
Some time looking atT^^the-^A :^Jte and 0 level exams 
in Eriglarid arid Scotlarid this fall> thatV::i--n^f act , 
i t ' s . possible to measure prbficiericy. The difficult 
trick is to get agreement on the content. ? 

Arid of course in England and Scotland, 
ybu db get; agreemerit bn content. And it's one of the 
most startling things to sit with 26 college arid 

secondary school faculty and decide these things , 

^ ..." 

and having someone say, "Dbri't you think that ' s a 
little tbb much Charles Dickens?" 

All I could thirik of was'^ I couldn't 
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imafine a similar meeting between a college and 
secondary school committee in this country and having 
someone sa;y / • "Don 't you think that's a little too 
much eohrad," or whatever else it would be ; . . 

It would really help if we cbuid 
distinguish between the problem of how to agree on 
what ought to be learned apd- then the , problem on how 

you measure it ^ 

MS. MAS VICAR: I'm not certain that you need. 

agreement . 

One of tfa best demons trations that 
happened to me with a student was being presented by 
a faculty member 150 problems at the beginning of 
a 55urse and being told that at. the ,end of the cd.urse 
there woUld be ten on the final, and they were 
graded all the way up through difficulty. They 
required a lot of library Work, besides the classroom. 

■ What I am wondering is if one > two, • 
five, ten Universities sat down and simply said these 
are the kinds of essay^,, the kinds of ideas, the kinds 
of problems we would expect people to^be able^ to do 
entering freshman year college, even if there was , 

sagreement, if tho se were . drawn together and simply 
avaifc)le as 150 or 268 examples, they might give a 
place tb^art for teachers to be talking, or students 
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to he talking to one anSthe^ about what the expecta- 
tions might, be, what kind of accountability there 
would- be> what kind 5f background was expected. 

■ MR. MCGEE: ebmmentirig ah>out the three years 
of mathematics, certainly a student who^ comes from a 
reputable school in California with three years of 
mathematics at a B level - I think even with grade 
inflation, which, does exist in some institutions', we- ' 
should not discount the fact, that devaluation takes 

place . ' - " 

MR. aOLTON: Dr. Garibaldi, may I ask you for a 

brief question. 

MR.. GARIBALDI : Sure .' In many respects, some 

oi my questions are already answered. , 

One of th^ hypotheses behind the 
meeting was that whether or- not raising admission 
standards does . indeed influence high school kn€ 
elementary school curriculum. 

' ' ^ Dean Hargadon-^has told us that ra*ising ■ 

admission standards certainly; does not do. that . 

We have also heard, th5ugh , that,. in ' 
the Galll^P poll, the public certainly is very intereste< 
in raising the amount of bourses that a s^tudent takes 
in. high school . 

Ralph McGee has told us that it's. 
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practically imp^os^s-tM-e^to^ four years of 

inatheinatics oir science or any other courses tha€~~^'3— 
would like to have. ' * . 

I am concerned about what do we do 
in that case. It seems as though we" are passing the: 
buck, and that's not likely we Vre hot likely ever • 
to offer that many'^cour ses to studerits. 

Do :we go . back to the elementary ^schddl ; 
and junior t^gh school and add more ^to the curriculum 
there, or wait until the \7ery- end of high school? 
I mean/ I don*t know. 

MR. HOLTQN: Does anybody; here want to give a 
quick sblutibri to the puzzle? 

MR. McGEE: Certainly not a quick solution to xhe 
puzzle, but there are many organizations which are 
looking toward improvement of, the secondary schools 
in America. , — '■ — - 



I think we need to look at the • 
.recommendations which are going to be coming out of 
those national panels and draw from them. 

I would also indica'.-e tha.t there is no 
question in my mind that the adding of rigorous 
admission requirements will achieve rigor in terms 
of more prescf ipti5n , will achieve the goal of getting 
mor& titles bh the transcripts. That will follow a 
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kind of pattern. 

Pebj)le are ali-eady beginning to react • ■ 
Those iwho send students to Calif or hi a 
certainly are looking at the Caiiforhia requirement s . - 

The Ohio State University studV and 
the direction in which'^ they are going ^ those are 
signals which are sent out to students who are 
interested in those institutions. And 1 don't thinfc 

■a • ~. ■ • _ _ 

we should sell short^the kind of ebminunicatiohs 
emphasis on the -kinds of requirements / because it 
will happen in time. 

MR. HARGADON : Partly because I think it is a 
very important distinct ion to make, I really want to 
say that I don't think tightening specific admission 
requ^iremehts will raise standarqs. 1. do think main- 
taining high admission standards will help raise 
standards in high schools. 

' ftt this.^mome ht > I t hlnJc--^-P-e^cJJjLc^ ^ — L 

requirements are antithetical to high standards . 

MR.' HOLTON: We' have, I think., yet another of . 
our major problems surfaced here and i have a feeling 
that we must giv,e a good deal of time to this. % 
, Dr. Garibaldi's problem I think is one 

that merits a great deal of further study . 

.Let me . now go to the table which has i 
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been ko patient here, and jSst go down the line. . 

Dr. Haderiein. 

lyfRi HftDERLEIN: Yes. ' It i^s very interesting 

fbllbwihg this up^ because I airt the only nonprofessionab 

here. I am a school board member, and i speak for 

95,000 school board members out here, and we have a 

problem. 

And the problem has just been emphasized 
right how. I am hearing that* we should start foreign 
languages hot dnly'^at the high school iivel, but at' 
grade school level. ^- . ; * 

And . many of you are very awkre that 
there* are very, very many small. rural schools that 
could not possibly bffef: foreign languages at tSe- 
elemehtary level. They would be very fortunate to 
offer it at the high ^school level. > . 

The same way with mathematics . Yet,, 
out in thqse small rural areas, we have stude^nts 
that dfesire, that have the ambition to be physicians, 
dentists, pharmacists engineers , and they have no 
other place to go to school.^ 

Now^ I'm interested in what ' s happening. 

with the admission standar^is when these youngsters go 

_ _ _ _ _ # 

to the schools. They graduate from high school.': They 

take the best that we c*an give them, and that ' s limited 
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by , the number of children we have . iri thr4 schbdls , and ' 
the ecbhbihi'GS of the area. 

e ' ' ' . 

N ' 

Wha.t do you do, a-s:.^far as your admission 
standards," admitting: these children? /What do you: do , 
as far as you^ music program? 

This i's a question that, when I speak 
to my schbol' 'board members following the finish of 
this, -the completion of this- study, and telling them, 
this is what you should Be doing, this . is a recommenda- 
tion, ^tb any of them. 

* .' __ _,_ 

MR* SJiSC^REN: I would say selective institutions^ 

with flexible admissiori standards. We would admit ^the. 

brightest and. the best prepared of those students, 

even if they were deficient in a foreign language^ • 

arxd. that would be a de'ficiehcy that would be made up 

at the university. - .1 

And we ^^would say, "it's- too bad you 
couldn ' t have it at the high schpbl level, because 
it would give you more ^^^©ortuhity to explore more 
courses at the uhiveirsity. 

An institution with inflexible admissibh 
Standards, they would Have to be in the 12-1/2 top 
percent^ or meet the 8-1/2 requirement, that; student 
would probably have to fol low • some .other course , go to„ 
some o ther ins t i tjiition , and maybe take those cburses * 
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and then itibve bveir to that institution; 

That could stiii be done; But I think 

_*' _ , i _ _,. _.■ -_ 

buir gbai is , if w,e' re going to say that that secbhd 

language is one of the five basic disciplines as |5art 

'of ah education, if we're willing to accept that 

arid 1 am, and I think a -lot of people are -- that £ 

would think those small rural school* districts should 

start working to^^ards. prep.aring students fo?: a second 

language r because f think that is^ just as important as 

the other courses that that student will have. 

MR. HOLTON: Remember that the eommi ss ioner s 
and bur presenters have a. chence at lunch - to p^^sue 
some of those. So let us continue to aik brief, 
questions do^n the table. 

Dr. Campbell. . 

MS. - CAMPBELL: Might ^efe be the. lack of conversa- 
tion / cdmmunicat ion , between the coll-eges and u:niv^rsit^< 
and the schools, might that have been caused at an 
intermediate level bf special is ts , what we would call 
curriculum specialists- in the disciplines., who, 'in 
effect, in mj' opinion, have bridged the gap between, 
; quote, just theory, and practice? 

They have been sort of the extensiori 
agents between the college and the tekche;r in the 
disciplines. I think that, that has perhaps made- the 
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college people believe in an bversimpiif icat ion of 
what that high school teacher should be trained for, 
because I believe that most of the college teacher 
ediicatibri courses that one takes ^ to work in a 
discipline, at least 80 percent bf^ that is taken in 
the content area^ - ' . 

Might there be another way .in which, the 
transitibn between the understanding of the high' schbbl 
studeiit is being taught by the ciassrooirt teacher and 
what the college professor believes, rather than 
through a specialist, which we now have, and which was, 
what shot:^?id I say^ prbmbted and advocated by the 
colleges and universities? 

MS. MAC VICAR: . Should I cbmineht? . * 

it sounds pointed. 

MS; eftMPBELL: It is. 

MS. MAC \7ICAR: Most of what i would call research 
universities, many of the small liberal arts universities 
ones that bill .themselves as top quality in some way,: 
do not reward their" own fa'culty for that outreach. 

It is very difficult to actually get 



rewarded, to outreach to your own students'.. And it is 
possible for a department to have one or two teaching 
stars and 35 or 40 people who do their teaching. 

It is hot that they do it badly. That's 
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hot where their emphasis, "is i 

The rise bf the currx^auium^spec 
had a short term imprbvemeht > I think > iii imitiedi-ate 
cbminuhicat ions , because^ it was nice to have there. 

But in the long range, if I had what 
there couid have been directly, it would have eiimihate{3 
the heed. 

What you're really Ibokihg for is some 
handle, reaso,ns why university faculty, should reach 
out. I would like to see that in every- appointment 
and promotion file there had to be a letter oh.: school 
district stationery attesting to the fact, cdminehtihg . - 
on the lecture of the faculty member which he had 
given^ the curriculum materials, teachers that he knew. 
That should be there, just the same as the letters how 
that must be there about research, and the one that 
has to be there oh doing service. 

But there should have to be one there. 
There should be something that has the perks built 
into it for the faculty member at the university to 
reach out. That is hot necessarily financial. ^^It 
is a different situation than the situation where 
the sehddl teacher finds hl^mself • 

'MR. HOLTON: Dr. Crosby. : • • o , 

MR. CROSBY: ft question, but also :Sbme* cdmmerits , 
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because I'm wondering > too, as I listen ;hbt only to. 
ybu> but as I listen to the cbiieges in terms of 
admissibn standards, whether or not the colleges are\ 
trying to cop out on part of their responsibility i 

Are they also drifting into what we 
may say seems to be the general tendency- of tfiis. 
country to want siniple arid quick answers to solve the 
major problems in a half an hour on television? 

Are we looking for a multiple choice 
answer for admissions? We don ' t want a teacher to 
have to say subjective thirikirig. We want to say 
check A> .B, C, or D, and this is • going . to :be the 
admissions standard for all of the 3,000 or 4,000 
colleges across the country, because they don't want 
to deal with individuals? 

The other prbblem that I have is what 
keep using and this is becoming now a subjective 
fueling we — too many references; 1 believe, are 
biing made ..to somewhere around 1950 >. arid I'm hoping, 
asiyou're looking at* the 1950 ,. that 1950 does not 
become the major point in your discussion ,- because , 
see', a lot of things-^iiappened around the 1950s. 

1 The firs:t thing, Truman decided :to ' 

integrate the Army, because he didri't want a black 

V"_._ . . .. _ . : 

Army land he didn't warit a white Army, so he integrated 




it during the Korean War. 

All bf a sudden, too, if we start looking 
at the 195,03 and Sputnik and everything else, Eisenhbwe:: 
als6 decided w§ were going t5 integrate some of our 
dolleges, and give minorities some of the things that 
our middle class pe5ple were having in this country. 

Now/ as we talk about college educations 
and i appreciate. Dr. Hargadon , when you said not how 
well or more or less they used to do , but how well 
they should be doing — and that is the . comment ,■ , : 
first. 

And I am hoping that we are not caught 
up and' don't want to do bur homework . We want some- 
body else to 4e:t the standards , sS^ ^e ^dbn "t wan t to 
spend the time to look at the individuals that are 
cbming to us. 

This is a diversified cbu|itry , apd i . 
think this has probably been the strength of. it . We 
have many people ar5nnd the .country who are trying .to 
become citizens of this country, far more thanwe 
have people of this cbuntry who. want to become citizens 
of. other countries . And i don ' t want, our colleges to' 
lose, that fact, and i don ' t want them to start looking 
at other models that, at^this point, the people are ' 
trying to escape from to come here. ' 



• Now> the ctheir thiiig: that I want to 
discuss, kind of deal with/ in fact; is not a 
question, but I'm also looking to; when we start 
taifcihg abbUt quality, can we make.: the same kind of 
comparison with the iest of our country in 'terms of 
the industrial and commetcial side? j 

People eventually start buying what 
they consider quality, and if you don't have the ■ ^ 
quality they are not going to buy it. And the 
automobile.; 1 think, has been a good example 5f this. 

We decided too long oji the kinds of 
stah^ards that we wanted to set, and Japan came around 
and set the standards that people wanted, to move us 
into the 20th and 21st or 22hd Century. And I'm 
hoping that our colleges don ' t' become obsolete, that 
we might have to start importing our students someplace 
else, because you're not preparing them to #o or to 
even come ba5k, and to teach, our kids in high schools, 
elementary schbbls,. what have you, or even gb out ■ 

into industry. <, . 

; ' But the original question was whether 

•or not you're trying to get sbmebody else to stbp the 
buck, father than ybu're stopping the buck yourself. 
' • ■ ■ ' But I went ahead and I answered my own 

questibh . 



M'p.r. HOLTON: Unless sbihebhe wajits to add some- 
thing? 

MR. HARGADON: T definitely think we- re hot 
paising the buck. I must say I'm disappointed to 
hear that comment. 

i have heard ybu suggest earlier that 
it is up to us to put your house in order also, or 
to recognize that you only take your advice from 
society. 

Quite ^ frankly, I think high schools 
heed to ^et strohg graduation requirements. But that 
has nothing to do with us. We set our requirements 
for graduation from bur place, and hope that that ' 
satisfies people ^bove us. 

But if T read "you correctly , I think we 
weren't i wasn 't .suggesting a copout. Or maybe f 
n^isunders tood . 

MR. CROSBY: The. thing is, here, I keep finding,,, 
it looks as though, in many instances yOu are . saying- 
that you .are turning out pbb^ quality on the Other end 
because we gave yoU" pbor qual ity -cbming in ; And i ' 
tijought that was' a copout. ' ° • 

Because ybu don't have.to turn them 
loose on the other end, regardless of what .we tuth out^ 
and you don ' t, have . to accept them. . ' : 
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However; another thing that the school 
we are in the same position of acceptance as you are. 
We must accept, because -we are part of society, and 
this has been set up. ' 

And our graduation requixements and 
the like are determined by the policy set up by. the 
Board. We just- work with them once they set them up. 

MS. MAG VICAR: One thing that is quite dramatic 
in the technical areas is the sense that there is 



more and more desire by foreign students tb^coftie, 

both as, undergraduates and as graduate students. More 

o£ them seem to be coming for that 'kind of education. 

And I worry that there will be something 
like the car industry , that: if American students come 
from; our secondary schools and either are hot able or 
do not wanrt to meet the standards to come into our 
top colleges^ that you will see more and mor6 percentage 
of the programs fill up with foreign students who will 
go home, and whose ccDuhtries will be even bigger and 
bigger competitors for .us/ a kind of a downward spirals 

• MR. HOLTON: In other, words we have' Sputnik, 
but it's called Honda. 

(Laughter .)..... 
• ^ MR, gROSBY: I guess, to respond again, we also * ' 
find that those foreign students, who come to us come 
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to us wi1;h aii .kinds of backgro^unds i fthd we're one 
Of the first ones to eopout bur financial aid arid 
everythirig else, to bur bwri studeritS/ iri. or der tha t . 

we be' able to let the foreign students in to become 

. • . • . ■• ' • • * ■ ■ • 

our students • . 

Different ages also are cbmirig ?iri, with 
difference in resources behind them. : 

MS. MAC VICAR: But maybe what we're trying to 
face up ^to nationally is that this thoroughly American 
ethic of individualism and local ;c6ntf6i of schbol 
districts and local settivvg of curricuia, you're 
up^ against cbmpetitibri tK^at may reguire a systems 
approach iri thi s • country and you have- to be thinking . 
about targeting the .policies so they aren't givirig 
mixed signals, so you ' re talkirig about what, you really 
want tb see happen. : • • 

Is there, a national objective? Does 
it matter that there ii ah interhat ibnal arena > or is 
it really .•wholly within these shores? ' .. 

Arid I thirik. we . are facing this right 
here iri bur school system, and in our educational 
system, that kiiid of question. 

MR. HdLTON: Jay SoTnme 1 1 . 

MR. SOMMETT: , I v/as just 'Wondering whether there 
is not a uriity .here. i know of some university I 
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don't want to tnentidii the name now; because someone 
here teaches there --who > they suggested to a student 
of mine, who had two years of Russian -- and I teach 
Russian -- and they didn't want 1:0 accept the two 
years of Russian because they said that they wanted 
to start their own course, that they are exclusive^ 
' : • -And I'm just wbhderihg whether that is 

hot one of the prbbleiti^ that some of our students Come 
with certain kinds of ■ equipment in mathematidj^ and 
science, and then you may have a prof essor^ who is 
very enthusiastic about his own course and what he has 
:develbped> and therefore you are going to have lots 
arid lots of studerits 'with presumably good preparation 
in high school, and now they are in college and facing 
a new ihvehtiqn> where, sbmebbdy dame up with sbmethirig. 

. Does - that exist ? ' " - 

MS. MAC VICAR: . Withiri my owri experience of 
institution, it does not, btit What i have heard 



secondhand, yes. 

' \Orie .of the thirigs that is gpirig to be a 

gr'eat . driving force is the plain, demographics of the 
decreasing youth poj^ulation. 

Sow, ifXyou're trying to keep as many 

- ' • . - ■ ' - ' - ■ - - 

c 6 i leges — i- n " bus -i-ne-s-s — a-s — fae- f ore ,.~ tKen yd~u~have - ^ -Q— ^^jce4;^ 

^ ' ; . \ / .... . : : ____ 

something/ arid you have to find ways to teach your own: 
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credit hoiiirs * and ybti have to find ways to have your 
own students . 

And i thirk that some of the sorting 

; • ; / 

out process that you are going to' he finding in higher 
educaFioh is going- to be driven .b^. these marketing 

forces* . • 

I would- worry that y'bu would be getting 

an awful ^lo.t of messages, depending on who is worried 
about their marlcet and who is not. . 

MR. SOMMfiTT: To add to that^ -how well ' do you 
think the college professor is f aipiliar with the 
curriculum that exists on the high-school le^^ei, and 
can he 03: sfie 5ontinue that training? Because .1 -think 

tha:t may be a major problexn. . 

_ ■ _ _ , _ J . ^. ^ ; 

— MS==^^A^^^^^^A:R you. - _ . _ 



MR. HOLTON : Dr.. Francis. 

MR.. FRANCIS: Sihci I am last, I am apt to try 
■to' summarize what I have heard, and that would be very 
difficult . 

But let me jiist say that several comments 
have been made by each .of the panelists, but ^ what comes 
through, one,' is the not ion thSt the. rais ihg of 
admission standards having a measurable impact on the 



quality of education at the high school'level is just 
not the c'ase. I^will haVe some , but that will not 
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be_ the case. At least that is hot hecesiarily going to 
•be the ma^or factor . ' o . 

, . ' / There are muifcipie number of activities 

by a number of different people, schdql boards , high 
schools, colleges, citizens, and the like, that are 
going td have the greatest impact . 

I think we are probably talking about, 
from what I aTn hearing, both short and long-range 
approaches. And I think there are a number of short-. 
rang:e things that you have to do for the time beihg> 
but for the long range, we need major curricular 
reforms in the entire system . 

I gather that > "certainly at this point , 
it is clear, and I think agreeable in a sehse> that^^ 
th6ugh_ admission standards in our. colleges aire 
important, they should not be looked at as the sine qua-. 

^ ■ ■ ) ' ■ - ^ " 

non. They are one thing I think we j should draw bh. 

' / 

But also something else that comes 
through, I think several have said it, two things: 

The fact that- we talk about . admissions 
reguiremeht s , and seeing that there is such a great 
variety? of approaches, I think is an education iii 
itself. We are willing to admit that we don't under- 
stand the admissions p^rocess; 

"The second point I want to make is that- 
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what I arri hearing .is that if the colleges; in the 
short run, were to,, indeed, approach, like Project 
Quality in California, competencies^', at least some 
high schools, or perhaps the vast majbritj^ of high 
schools would get a feel for a little bit more what 
to look for. Right now it is a smorgasbord.. And ' 

i think that would be helpful. 

t _ _ _ _ 

♦There are a number of barometers, I 

think, in terms of what one can draw from and issue, 

and I keep reminding mybelf for this Commission the 

issue here is twofold; what could the admissions 

process of colleges do for excellence; and^ secondly,, 

what do we know about what happened in the ^first . year ^ 

of transition. 

And I think that's not as simp-l'e--^s"^e.. 
might like it to be ."^ , But 1 think it is important that 
we do this at all. 

MS. COX: i would like to respond, to something 
he is saying . 

it is true that admissions standards 
in and of themselves are not going to be a solution 
for the problem. .* But one of the things that have' 
come through over and over again from the hightr^k^Sc:ol_ 
people is When we' are taikin^g about raising admission 
sta.ndards, is that they dp, because they are very 
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bbiiceriied.; that some . of these difficu-it courses will rib 

longer be offered. The third year of iriatheitiat::cs will 

_■_ __ .'_ - _" 

be dropped, or the foreign language in the high school 

will.be dropped in order to allow some lower level\ 

course. Because if the requirements are not there/ \ ^ 

they say the students are not signing up for theirir. and 

it may end up that the course is dropped^. . 

■■ _ _ _ ■ 

MR. FRANGIS: That's the other side.. 

We don't want the perception .that soipe- - 
how iV keeping them on that somehow we are. going to , 
dp something in high schools necessarily. There/are 
many other things that^^we need to do, as a natibii. 

MS. eoX:: We are being badgered .with jsleas by 
people* in the fine arts' to institute a: requirement/ 
because what's happening is that budgets aire being cut 
and music, drama, other fine arts ih^high schools v 
are going to be eliminated. That's because!' there ^ is. 
no requirement t and they do not, compete -very- well. 

•MR. ADELMAN: 1 3^st wanted to follow up on 
Norm's remarks, anA simply suggest^ because I know v/e 
are ail going to vbe eating lunch .together, that one of. 
the^ %reas you might pursue in your luncheon conversa- 
tions is what happens to the college freshmen aftei- 
they are -there- The eommissibh really does have to . , 
consider that as well:. ...... - ' ^ 

C ; ■. . . 

- ■ . ' • ■ ' \ 

im ^ • ■ ' •■■ :. • . 
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■ , 1.3 5; 

Aisb>- what role .pafexifs have in 
registering kidd for coliege and steering- them into 
courses of study and ideas of their vbeatibh> and how 
does that either assist or distort what happens with 
the kid's cbnf rbhtat ion in college and its demands.. 

Arid the whole '.question about vocational 
versus liberal arts education," and assumptions that 
enteiring freshmen arrive with. 

. i think the Commissiori Would benefit 
very> very much if > over lUrich, they reflect on those 

issues . . . ^^'^ 

MS- CAMPBELLS While we're looking at the admissibr 

standards froin high school into college ^ I would ask 

^ •. ._ : ' ■„ _ . . L _ ' 

one other qtiestioh hbw> because it al/so affects the 

,. __ _ _ '_ ' __ . ^ - " 

high school. What responsibility to colleges and 

universities have for entrance standards for the. world 

of work? ' / 

Only 42 percent jit least in my state, 
are going on to any kind of po^t secondary education. 
What^ then, is the responsibij ity , as we look at the 
teachers in-high scho6ts> t^-&t are trained by colleges 
and universities; what, thgn, should be the standards? 

; - . . y . . ' ■ 

MR. HOLTDN: Is there a response? 
(No response.;). 
. . I think ihat we will be coming together , 
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again at 1:00.; 

. Let me -just add one thing that I 
always try to listen for; namely, what has hot been 
s a i d i ■ . ' , , ; 

And there are a coUple -of important 
things which have not- been said, and that is important 
in . itself . ■ 

Nobody has: chaiienged that there is a 
real problem, about excellence. The papers are all 
full of data^ and We all read it constantly. So we 
are riOt debating the premise on which we have come - 
together, because it is clear that we seem to be. 
agreed, that, indeed, we can do a lot better in educatiof 
than is being done at many levels. 

NOW, nobody has said that our students 
and schools or colleges are too stupid suddenly. No 
disaster' has befallen our raw material. It's a 
question of how to take best^ advantage Of;' it.- " 

We are also not lacking for solutions; 
Nobody has said that we can't handle -the problem. 
Oh the contrary, we have, at one point or another, 
already had a number of succeises , such as teacher 
training , rthe NSF , --which has essentially abandoned 
their responsibility for education' -- is one example 
that Tised to work. ■ : . , 
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■ - 137 
ftiso AP , for. some students; is another 

example. • 

> And others have been given.- In fact> 
we have a: richness of solutions/ past arid preserit/' 
that have to be sorted out. 

' The one thing that everybody seems to 
have said/ in a way which has gotten lost because it ; 
was said iri so ihariy different maririers> was that we 
don't seem to have an. adequate way to cdllabdrate iri- 
the job of excellence from the time the student gets , 
into the first school through the tiine that it geti 
but of the last class. ? That is:> in a sense> easiex 
to do iri Europe, where some of us had bur educatibrial 
experience it is perhaps the only benefit of haying 
a Miriistry of Education, that there is someone ther.e 

who worries abbiit the whole trahsitibh problem. 

' ' . *■ 

Usually they do it terribly. 

• . ^ _ _ _ _ . ■ _ . \ _ ._ ■ ■ ^■ 

But there is no equivalent in- our 

system fbr collaboration , ejccept in those cases such 

as teaching institutions which suddenly bring busy 

uriiversity people arid busy ..high school teachers together 

And out of this comes a great number of other things'. 

It changes^ the education in both of these places, in 

addition to prbducing a new entity .that helps the 

students . ^ . . 
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Another one is the AP exaniihatibhs . • It 
seeihs to me that th±s> too, is a reaching out Of a 
sort from one to the other of these two separate parts 
of an arbitrarily divided thing. 

It is not a law of nature that says 
that, at 17, a student has tq be handed from one groUp 
of pebp'le to another. 

There must, be new ways of collaborating 
on the common enterpri^.e of getting educational 
excellence at ail levels. 

Now I am told that at 1:00 we will be 
announcing the names of the. people that will testify 
from the audience . 

Is thii-e anything else that I should 

say? 

MR. GQiiDBERG z-""- The press' is available to talk to 
the Commission. And i suppose the Commission is 
free to speak or not to sp.eak as they wish. 

Thank you very much for ybUr attention, 
and for all of your, excellent presentations. 

(Whereupon, the proceedings in the 
above-eStit led matter were cohtiriued 
to 1:00 p.m., this same date.) ; 
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AFTERNOON PROCEEDINGS , . 

- y 

(Time Noted: 1:20 p.m.) 

MR. FRftNeiS: iSood afterhboh. We have' a rather 
tight agenda this afterhboh. . 

We had scheduled to start at itOO 
with brief" discussions, and we are about 13 or .14^ 
minutes behind. 

We will gb directly ihtb the 
instructions and then a list of the presenters . 

For the first part of this afternoon, 
we have nine individuals that have been invited to 
present testimony on today's topics. 

Rather than arihbuhce ail the names 
of the individuals-, I will introduce each person 
in the order listed on the agenda. . 

I will stand after the first presenter 
andthen call the name bf the next presenter . 

I would like to make one adjustment ^ 
to accdmmbdate. the schedule for Dr • William Kihnisoh. 

• We will ask you to- be the third, 
presenter.' So i will call you at that pbiiit and we 
Will go bh down the' other persons this 

af terhbbri • - ' . * 

Each presenter will have five minutes 

■..^.^ : ■., ^ rMi^ ■ •. ■ ■ 
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to summarize- th6 written testimony; After the 
testimony^ the Commission will have feime-Edr a few, 
short "questions 

i will repeat that for the Comm±ssi6h> 
time for a few short questions, and I would, appreciate 
it if the next withes s would participate and assume 
a close enough position for you, if possible, so . 
that you can get up and keep the session moving 
smdb'thly. 

Now^ we will begin with 

■■ ■ ■ ■ . ^' ' .-■ . ■- 

Mrs. Lois Mazzuca. 

I am sorry. We have let's see, 
ei.ght/pirsdns who have requested to appear before 
us^ this afternoon, and they will be coming up after 
the first, half > which is scheduled to start 
the second half, scheduled, to start at 3:30 • 

' Tho^e persons are^ and I hope I am 
pronouncing the names right, William Pappas, 
Carmeio Rbdriguez^' Prcfessor Jeff rey Mallow , 
ear.i Elder, Don Hdsslar, Bettye Lewis, Rachel Ralya, 

and Austin Doherty. 

Those are the eight persons who , 
have requested to appear before. us, and those 
persons will be scheduled at 3:30, after the first part 
. of th^ afternoon session. ' * ■ . . 

145 L..::..-...,..-^ 
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■ And we will how stja-rt; agairi^ w\th 

'■ Mirs^ iidis Mazzuca, who is president of the 

■ National Association of College Admissibri CbuhselbrX> 

...Roiling Meadows High School, and Rolling Meadows, 

Illihbis. ■■■■ . 

_ . Mrs. Mazzucai 

PUBLIC- STATEMENT 
BY: LOIS MAZZUCA 

Tfiank youi . . : . 

Thank you and good afternoon. I 
<aoh't know how good it is to .speak right after 
lunch'. 

If. il; was ah excellent lunch, you 
are going to be a little bit sleepy. " 

if it was hot a good lunch, you 
are going to be thinking of that next meal. 

^ ■' . one' correction, if i might,' fbr 
John. Malandis ,. who is the current president of 
the National Association of College Admission 
Counselors. ~ , 

He will beat ihe up the next time i 
see him. Right now, I am president elect.- 

When .1 was called to do this testimbhy', 
I really scratched my head and said,. "They had to 
be crazy,. " , ' 
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■ Where do you begin addressing, a 
topic that you spen.d your life's .work; 

So being somewhat in doubt as to 
where to begin, i asked the students. I called them 
in and we had a few, different g^oup sessions. 

As i reflect back. on the writing 
of the testimony' that I have submitted, I guess 
what we were really talking about is this 
transition process, is . that .we are talking about 
a passage to another stage, in life, and I think 
sometimes we tend to forget that. 

And what's before these ycu.ngsters ,. 
at a mqst complex and confusing time, is that they 
have to ask some questions that they don't have 
the vaguest idea about. 

' ■ . The phrase that I Use about our 

.^students is that, they- come iiitd bur offices and 
\hey don't know what they don't know.. They ate- 
as\ed to- Sake some choices about what college: they 
are going to attend from pictures in a brochure; 
to choXse a field of study that they' are ioing to 
enter abqut which they know nothing; to fxll but 
form aftir\f°rni and deal wi.th acronyms • that we 

. have all ihventea. 

\now, on top of that, they are doing . 



V. 
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thai during a tim^ periba 5f economic uhce^ainty; : 
They are doing that-curing a time p.eripd of economic 
cutbadks. V There are doi.ng that in a time period 
where as yon look to the future, jobs^ as a 20 
/year future, reaiiy no longer exist. And wa arel 
asking them to ask themselves an awful lot of 
questions Which we really . doh 't have many answers 



to . 



. . Now, once, upon a time,. .! used to 

believe that we could take this whole transition 
process, this whole decision . making process, and 
divide it down into two categories. The two 
bategories are educational and social and personal, 
but I added a thifd dimension to thatV 

I am "suggesting that financial 
eohsideration plays an equal part . • , 

, ^o I am suggesting- that this whole 
decision making process takes into account educatibnal 
decisions , social^ and personal decisions, and : 
financial decisions. 

: I happen to believe,. ;as a practitioner 
in the secondary level for a number pf years, that 
the secondary school plays the tabst important part 
in this whole process, as the scondary school must 
begin the process early on in the freshman year,. 
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conEinu. t6 the, ..HopioSe y..., but r..lly "We it 
fi5me Vith thosi stua^nts in that 3uni5£ y^a.. But 
•*e mu.t re5S,ni.. it durinS that Junior y.ar that ^ 
.tuaenti 'a.. re.dy to bigih that prpces. . 

than they .r^ t6 pilot to aiSplane ahd pSictic. 
law. BUt we have to '^ay the grau„aw5rl. ih terms 
6f fdrmali^a guidance ieWibhs, Sponsoring; 

college Sights, hriSiBg i« ^""^ '""^ 

t*. Chat with, and -hopefully,, we, are bireatiSg a 

towrop.. A„d Why ar. we creating that towrog.^ 
BeSaus^ hopeiuiiy. are going to iSing those - 

s6.a.nts to a.lc ,U..tioni 6r to deal, with question. 

dealing — pertaining to access an , 

• I iiggest there ire three questions 

that we have to asK stuaents to asR theSselV.S. _ 
«»^.r one is What do 1 tfiinR that- I want to do, 
wh.t a.-I cap.bl.: of doing , a„a what is out there 

in. the job market? 

In addressing these questions, vwe ^ 

, . . take a Idok-see at the existing 

are asking juniors to take a 

po..i.ili^i-^ for-'a career; .e ar. asking the. to 

..s.ss thei. individual strengths .nd weakness^.,. 

. "^^s their test scores, and their rank : ■ 

their courses, tnexr uc=.^- 

in class . 



AS we move through this procesi, we 
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begin to determine pf ioritieis that will meet; the , 
students heeds; What schools will accept them/ , 
the distance irbm home , the; si26 of the - ins-titution , 
private or s^ate supported, major fields of study, 
- type of student body, and finally, cost. ' ' . 

ifts we are working through ^thi^ 

phase, we must keep in mind that we are dealing. 

- - ■ ■ - \ ------ ^ - ■ ■ --- 

with an age grbup\that has very high hopes, but 

■ \ - . ■ i 

the reality 'of the process ,has| not begun to set 

an.- They are not ready eSougfj to be scared, 

Th^ readiness level begins in. the 

transformation: that. I suggest occurs in that; ten ' 

week . time span from the end of their j unidr' year 

in high -ichddl and the beginning of the senior 

year in high school, when they walk into their 

iocal high school and pick up their schedules.. 

And unfor^tuahtely * this, is the time of the year 

that tlrfe counselors really aren't around , to help 

them, and all of a sadden, they are asked by everyone,, 

■ • . - . ' ' ' •.■ V 

'^hat are you going to major in? What college are 
you going to? What are. your plans for a year from 

rtOW?" 

. It Is at this point that . we enter 
into phase 2 of the process. • Students are no 
different from the. rest of society in that .they 
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'create their own perceptions ar|d their own mind • 
set. Will they, fit in \on a particular campus; 
will^they be accepted? | They have^ cheated fantasy 
of what, .room in a dorm they wil-l occupy. They 
have created all. types of fantasies.: As students 
are working through this bare^king away process from 
home / "the y---h"avenS6m and' dad entering into it> and 
they are dealing with the other side of the coin/ 
whinh is/ "Has my' son or daughtex" looked at a 
school that's going to be accepted in the neighborhood^ 

"Are they Ibdk^ing at the school that's 
going to be acceptable at the office?"' 

We have mom and dad dealing. with one 
set of priorities and we have the student dealilig 
with an entirely different set of priorities^ and 
the individuals who are there to help them ire both 
the secoi?dary sciiodl counselor and the counselor 
on the college level* And unfortunately/ we are in 
ah era when thbs.e peoples' positions are being 
phased but/ and without that proper support system/ 



andr"wT"tnbut that proper program/ through this student £ 
whole time in high:school these students really 
aren't going, to be prepa^fed to make that changeover. 

Now, I h^open to represent a high school 
distribt that has. provided the resources, has the dollc. 
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to get the services to students. 

My concerns aire;' What about the vast 
number of high schools in this country that do hot 
have the dollars, do not. have the personnel, and 

■ are not providing these support services. And in 
the end what we are talking about -- we are not . 
necessarily talking about choosing the right 
school or the right major. What we are talking 
about is the student going from one phase of life 
to anot-her and giving them the kind of support 
that they heed to make these decisions. 

Now I have to go back to my phrase. 
When they come in our offices, they don't know 
what they don't know. And we are saying to thera, 
"Make a decision about something you probably 

\ will not do five years from now, " and then v/e 
expect theitt to make inti^ lligent decisions ; we 
expect them N to make that tf ahsfbrmation from the 
secondary level to college without any fear s'^: without 



ady concerns . 

I ' ^ Thank you. . 'n 

MR. FRANCIS: You are right on time. Thank 
you very much* 

You may want I think we have 
ehbugh room we v^iii have enough room at the end 
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for questions if we go through each one this quick, 

We go . now to Ora McCbhrierr Assistant 
Superintendent of ' Pupil Per sbiiriel Services , Chicago. 
•Public Schools. 

Miss McConner. 

Miss MCConner/ would you give us 

one second. 

• I understand that Mrs . Mazzuca has 
to leave arid there are questions of the Cdirimissidn . . 

Are there any questions? 
MR. CROSBY: Just one. 

ether than you mentioning that 
bur students are being asked tb make some decisions 
which . they are" not prepared to make, did you have 
any other recommendations?- 

i noticed y6"u said wait uritil the 
junior year arid so fb.r-th> .but did you have any 
other recbmmendatibris in terms maybe the school 

: . . \ : •■ ■ 

system or sbci^ty br sbmebne\^^se should make some 
decisions as to maybe which field they should 
follow? \ 

MS. MAZZUCA: I really believe thatxone of . 
the greatest services that we can provide tliat 
junior or senior high stodent is to say to tfiem, 
"You haxre permission not to know. You. have permissibn 
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to be afraid. You have permissibri to be 65ncerhed. 

And that the choices that you are 
making right now, you are hot locked Into them." 
But I think what is happening is as we move through 
the process^ there is so-much pressure from society, 
front the people at home, that, whatever decision, 
that they are making those are not locked in • . 

g cement . . 

And that's why- i suggest that you 

need a strong support program and that support 
■ program really has to begin from the freshman- 
year, so you are dealing with a total process 
' in. term;? of making decisions. This is. what was 
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eluded to this mOrning, is 



that we have to teach 



14 

15 students how to learn. 

Ig I think we have to teach people how 

17 to deal with €he decision making process and it ' s 

18 not necessarily right Or wrong, but what is- good 

19 for them 
20 



. MR. CROSBY: I think that we have been- accused 
from Other countries that we waste a lot, of time 
by letting our students make those choices. : ' 

What if we would ibOk at their test 
scores at the eighth or ninth grade and we can 
det ermine what fi eld they^ go into, y ou go in to that. 
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and ybii go iritb ti- '■ . 

Arid right .away; we wouldn't be 
irivoived with the students making these decisions 
to fail or change careers four or five times. 

Any response? 
MRS. MAZZ-UCA: I am hot so certain it's bad 
that -- if that's the right word -- that individuals 
change jobs four or five times. 1 am hot so certain 
we are living iri a time period where sbmabhe ca^ 
decide i am going to gb ihtb this field and exist 
in that pbsitibh fbr 20 years and retire from 
that pbsitibn. 

If you read my paper, I eluded, tb 
changing frbm sbmething that has occurred in this 
country . 

I believe that you have to educate ^ 
bur students in lit iral arts type of educatibh 
and give them a brbader base and develop the 
ability to ';hink and the ability tb reason. 

, And I. am \s.ensing that we have been 

dbing that. • " 

There is nbthing more, frustrating - 
than having a senior cbme intb ybur office and 
say, "I am majbrihg in engineering." 

"Why?" ■ . , ; 
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• "Because my parents told me I am , 
not going to be a success or I am not going to . 
make money unless I major in engineering." 

And that young man or young lady \ 
lib more wants to go into engineering than the v 
man in the. moon, but they have been told that if 
you are going to be successful, you are going to 
major in business admihistratibh > and computer ; - 
sciences > or in ehgiheeririg . / 
MR. FRANCIS: Any Other questions? ^ 
MRS. CAMPBELL: .Are you doing anything at /all 
in career aspirations at the junior high leveli 
which is even a prelude to the ninth grade? / 

MRS.. MAZZUCA: I would compare the ninth' grade 
district the area that the high school/ 
district I have been employed by is the Northwest 
Suburban Area of Chicago, and I have obviously 
i-t's been a strong district.; arid "so . had the j'unior 

high. ■ : 

n6w/ there have been some -things 
going on" in this distrxet/ but once agairi^ what 
I am speaking to is an area that has money. , 

What is going on in the areas that- 
dori't have the dollars to provide the systems? 
MR. FRANCIS: - Any . other questions? 
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(No response ; ) 
■ MR. FRANCIS: _ Thank you very. «uch. 
MRS. MAZZUCA:- I appreciate the. opportunity . ; 

MR. FRANCIS: I'm" sorry. 
■ -. There's another question. 

side. ' - 

Mrs. MiizncE;, how Sioh have y5i found 

tH.t parent. ..i.w about VH.t chalien,.. and aeiu^nds 

what it t..es I=r students to aa.pt to ..lie.. 
Xlfe, asa a. fiav. any reco:„^.«aatlons or .u,,astio|s 

for how we might prove pareht.l underitandin, of: 
„fiat 1. happeSdln, to a 5cld .«=e ^^f ^- -".ring ^ 
that periSa wh.reas you' said m your paper,, that 
.p.n fi5m juhior year to seni5i year, as they 

nf-er college? ^-- - 

: first reply would be pairents 

l«flRS. MAZZUCA: My first repxy 



«l .their son. .r daughter, are having to hav. t. deal 
20 II with. 

: : ■ ,1 nave found through the yeaii that 

.f the par.ht info..ati»n a« th. programs ,t*at 
•,i „e, invite parent, in of students , who a.e 

^reshSan ih oollege .Who have ,u.t .been through the 
process t. spea. to those parent, who. ar. going thro.g 
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it for the- first time; 

ft remark that was made by a parent 
several years ago, and I wiil never forget it, 
yon go to the parents in the \audience" and he 
said^ "Let me tell yoii something. When your 
youngster comes from a hom.e in which there is 
love and support, this is going co be a painful 
and difficult process for all of ybu. Eut you 
have to give hiih that support . " \ . 

And instantly, those parents were 
right in his hands in terms of what followed. 

So you need that . Ybu heed those 
support programs for parents, as well. 

MR. FRANCIS: Once again, th5t;nk you . 
Ms .. McConner . V 

^ PUBEie STATEMENT ; 
BY:. ORA MC CONNliR ^ 

Members of the epmrnissibn > participants 
representatives, friends of higher e,ducatibh atid . 

secondary edt^ication , -it is a privilege* to be with 

\ 

you this afterhbbh. ^ . 

. . I have been asked to address . this 

commission as a representative of the l^Chicago Public 
Schools on the preparation of high school students . 
for the trans itibn from secondary to po^s tsscpndary 
e duca t i bh • 
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Before I ihake iriy remarks; allow me . 
to introduce ittyself. I am Ora B. McConner," 
Assistant Superintendent, Department of Pupil 
Personnel Services and Special Educatibri . I am 
responsible , ; under the administrative leadership 
of the Deputy Superihterideht of Educational Services, 
for program plahhihg and staf'f supervision of 
pupil personnel services and special education staff, 
included among the, pupil personnel staff are 
elementary and secondary school counselors, social 
workers, psyehblbgis.t s , truant officers, and 
teacher nurses. 

■ ' These individuals directly service ■ 

the Chicago Public Schools 442 , 827 students ^ 
317,608 Elementary, and 125^219 high school students. 

Thi s staff , numbering oyer 3,000 
individuals, is directly supervised in the schools 
and administrative "of fic^^ by 2 0 district super ihteride 
over 600 .principals,, and three educational diagnostic 
centers^.. 

The Chicago Public Schools have beccDms 
increasingly responsive to the needs of its students,, 
parents, and communities.' Historically, the 
A.merican public schools > both elementary and secondary 
and the American colleges arid ' universities- have 
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provided students the opportunity to achieve 
personal and business success through education. 
Although there is widespread criticisin b£ American 
public education* togi" cQhstructive and destructive, 
the assumption that each - child has the right to a 

I ... 

/ • ■ ^• 

good education is generally recognized and accepted. 

Also, it is generally recognized 
and accepted that the goal of quality ieducation must 
be pursued through : intense efforts in the areas of 
basic skills > adequat€s counseling/ increased staff 
and service, and the elimination of tracking and 
ability grouping which is not congruent to the 
concept of . a mult icui tuf ai ; piuraiistic society. 

The primary goal of public schooling 
is to provide a good education for all children. 
The fundamental . right to a sound education is a 
part of our heritage with strong' roots, deep into- .: : . : 
our cuittire. Although variant conditions may serve 
as impediments to academic progress / no child should 
be prohibited from a good education. 

Colleges and universities have a 
key rola in achieving'^ this goal. Although publib 
schools have a responsibility to ensure- student 
attaintitient of basic skills> colleges and universities, 
as part of the academic cominunlty/ share this 
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responsibility. ■ 

Access to. postsecbhdary schooling 

should not be linhed solely to. test scores withSut 
regard tp achievement . within the milieu where . 
children liv^, study, and grow. ftgain, i repeat, 
secondary scho51s must provide studints opportunities 
to. masted basic skills and attain a cbmprehensive , - 
faa'lanbed education, while colleges must build upon 
the strength and fill in the weaknesses of students 
■ accepted for admission. ■ . 

, ' ■ ftii analysis of the piahs of Chicago 

Public s5hool seniors reveals some interestiiig 
observations. in reviewing the statistics from 
1976 to 1981, wi see that the percentage of students 
planning to attend college full time, has decreased 
from 40.1 percent in 1976 to 33.6 percent in 1982', 
a differen^ce of 6 . 5 percent . / 



Even more enlightening is the- 
corresponding ^hiiher percentage of students who . 
do not intend to continue their academic: pursuits, 
either in a junior college or other training 

programs . ' . . 

In 1976, 21.2 percent indicated 

other academib full time .attendance. in 1982, only 

-ri-o.. 7. perdfet indicate this option, a difference of 
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10.5 percent. 

Twelfth grade eiirolliderit has deciiried 

from a high of 23/587 students in 19^6 to 20,1-36 

in 1981. I The attendance, rates of the general high 

school in Chicagp/ after' a five year decline, 

are anticipated to iri^e in 1982 t^ 85.5 percent^. 

In 1976,!the rate was 85.08 percent. ■/ 

j These statistics have 

i ■ ✓ . _ ■ ^ .• ■ , 

a Serious implication for bo th secondary schools 

and college ins titutiong'-. Not only are fewer student^ 

i " ■/ . . ' . ■ - . 

entering ;dur schddl system because of a decline in 

birthrate, but few Students who have completed 

graduation requirements are planning additional 

pos tsecbhdary education ^nd training. 

Of; the students planning to eriter 



college in^ Septeinber / the greater majority is 



/ 



academically stirong and able to pay the high cost 
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of p o's^s e CO hd"^y eSucat-ion. \ 

X'd liJ<afc to - share w£±h you an 

\ - ■ 

instance from a current letter, whicfi\l received 
from one of the institutions from which I graduated/ 
Boston University . And under their admiss ions 
update material^ they . indicated that at this time, 
this is 1982 , applications are 5 . 8 per^cent behind 
what they were in '8i- They also, indicated that the 
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persons applying, stxadents aPEsiyihg this year are 

acaaemically stronger than last yiar,' s applicants. : 

Early retxif ns on paid deposit^ are almost equal 

to- last year's or higher. - . 

' The critical ingredients of college 

admission are contained in thi^ statement. They are 
the increasing adademic strength of freshman college 
appliaahts as measured" by test icores and clajss •- . 
^ank- and financial ability to assume ; college costs.- 
What about those students who do not fail into 
these categories? is there a college, education j 

in their future? . - 

The Chicago Public School system 
is" now reexamining its secondary school cu^^iculum., 
and I have indicated in my paper some of the steps 
t^a t have be gr^ ^gde ^^^:,^^MhJ^''^'^^^'^'^^^^ 



to provide for ..what , we consider a renaissance" in 



education . 



In preparing ybuhg peop.le for college,: 



ERIC 



cooperation between secondary ^nd higher educatidh 
levels ih essential. An opportunity for dialogue 
addressing that cooperative r^le between representatives 
is necessary, ,.an^ we had such/ an example with the 
cbllega boa^rd on May 10 with / their P ro3 ect E quality . 

We fee-i that /this is a fine way in which 
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we. are going t6 identify those competencies that, 
are necessary for success. I Will hasten on and 
pass a few pages because there ar-e really two 
points that- I wish to make- ' 

One is that we have fewer chiiaren 
now going Snto college, especially f rBm. our eitie§?. 
Those children who are going are those who are. 
aaademically stronger and whose parents are able 
to pay.. The future, indeed, does hot look very 
bright. in fact, it ' looks very cloudy for the 
minori'ties, who make up our city schools. 

I would like to close by saying 
preparing students for college is costly, but can 
wa afford not "to pay the price? The price of a 
3oun<3 "secondary educational program for all. -children 
-wo4l-d--i-n^-ludL -weJJ^r-i^a^ 
than the ones we now have. Most 'administr^ators . . 



we have were trained in the.MO's and 'SO^s, and 
they are operating like they are in the 'SQ's. and 

•50's. - ^ • 

~ Many of our high school teachers are 

at the average at. the age of 4g and they v^ere ■ 
trained in the 'SO'-s and '60's. • ■ . 

The price of college is high, but 
think of the alternatives. Too few of the children 
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of the urban poor are going on to college. Although 
causes are compiex and iriultitudihbus -, I have chosen 
;to coneehtrats oh; two :.areas which present the 
greatest barriers to college entrances 

We do not exist in isoiatibh from 
our community, nor can we be successful withb^^ut - . 
the support of our communities which include'' businesses; 
ihdustries> colleges, universities, other agencies, 
people* and especially students.^ 

The Commission is to be comitiehde^d 
for conducting the sessions and for their concern 
that all students continue to have: access to post- 
secondary educatibh V and to successfully make the 
transition from high school to college. 

Again, may; I express my pleasure in 
addressing you today, and unfortunately ^ the 
Bbard of Educattbn is having^ its board meeting/ a nd 
i-, too, will have to leave very soon. 

MR. FRANCIS: Well, if you j^st stay where you 
are I- am sure thare are some questions. _ ' 

MR. SOMMETT.: i am a little bit sensitive 
on this subj^ct> because I was trained in the 'SO's, 
fcoo/ and. T am a teacher. y - ' 

So often I am really being serious. 

So often, we talk about the good old . 
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days' and hoW/ much quality ^^as there and then I 



".presuine it refers to hbw g^bd teachers used to be 
in ther old days and "at the same, time,- we think 
that something that was good 30 or 46 /years ago 
is by now dutmoded. And I am just wondexihg ^- 



ahd thsn I have anothex question. / . 

T;^^at's wrong, wi^fch those teachers who 

were tr.^inect in the '30's and MO' s? 

/' - ■ 

MS- MC CONNE^: I believe th?^t the good old 
iiays are the gp'oa gone days; that we must be more 

future oriented as we look at the world of now^nd 

! . . ■ . // . ■ . _ ' ^ 

tomorrow. j - / 

j. We--are into a wo'rld of information 

iexplbsibn, whjere we no longer /have the kinds., of 
i . ■ ^ ■ ' 

ijdbs where muscles were demanaed and that, no longer 

:do we have thfe kind of youn^ people in our schools 

^ V: . : ^ : 

most of us trai\ned in the 'SO's and '60's, -and I 
km among . those, \s.hou Id be harshly , criticized arid 
retrairiec3, . if possible, because-JE,. iri my sittiction, 
arid in urban schdcjls that look so different from the 
time I was a-g'irl.\ In terms of population, we 
18 percent of our students are speaking do riot 

; ■ . ■ \ ■ : 

sdeak English well . \ They come from a culture that 

i. ■ , , : \ ■ ■, ■ • ■ ■ ■ 

isl so "di f f ereht .' I 
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VTe have large numbers : bf Asians 
in our population, large numbers of Hispanics that 
are Cuban, Puerto Ricah, .Central American, with 
cultures we doTidt know and do not understand. 

We have second geheratidh, third 
generation Blacks in our communities Whose morales , 
in life and whose valiaes are different. 

Sd . I speak to those of us who teach, 
and I always said that I was trained to teach the 
-middle class White girl, not even the middle class 

white bOy . ; . • 

1 said that those Of us who teach 
as we did in the • 50 ' s khd in the 'SO's need to 
be retread€sd/ retrained^ or removed* 

There are lots of things wrong with 
our .high schools. What it comes to is not only the 

..„compe±^eicie:^;^^ b.eiJiig_tajxgJxt„ b,^^^ 

values being perpetuated. In relationship to 
vandalism/ the cost of vandalism^ the cost of 
undisciplined :behavior/ the proniotibh of those 
kinds of values that deal , with trena and cbmpetitiven 

MR. SbMMETT: ' You are ndt saying that teachers 
are promoting those values? 

MS. MC CONNER:" .1 am suggesting that, teachers 
are putting their heads in the sand in many , instances 
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Yes, i think, sir, indirectly perhaps, I aih. , 

I am not referring to everybody. 
I .said those of us who' have hot changed.'x 

■ MRi. SdMMETT: Well, accdrding'to what you said> 
you would remove quita a few, but I am wondering 
see^ to me l^rnln'g is so dynamic that a teacher: 
that you. are training today, according to . what you 
are saying, most teachers 'should not stay . idnger 
in teaching than 26 years at the most, because 
c'ciety changes^ every thing changes ^ and :I don't 
agree with you. I think that good teachers made 
tlte necessary adjustments to society in which they 
live. 

I don't think that there is something 
so peculiar about a . Black child, . because I woirk 
with Black children, that I don't understand because. 
I came from Czechoslovakia . ^ \ 

I think that I understand I?lack 
children, I understand Latin American children. 
E understand Chinese. And I am not saying that all 
teajhers do. I am jus/t saying that teachers, ,\ 
generally, will make the necessary adjustment and 
accept that . 

MR. CROSBY: Coming ' badk also to your comments- 
in regards to teachers probably being out .of tune. 
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a.s are talking and also in ybiar paperj,- ybti make 
reference to some students in bur S:chdpl systems. 

Now, my question is kind of personal. 
Now, as yon were referring to teachesrs, is Chicago 
doing anything now in terms of retraining . or i 
retreading or to change or- at least make the teacher 
aware of different attitudes, different perspectives 
different expectations, and so forth, in order to 
handle this hew generation of students that we have 
in the ciassrbdm? 

MS . McCONNER: Chicago . wotald like to do much 
more than it's now doing.. We do have a very 
. dyna-tiic new super ihtehdeiit who looks at the world 
arid not at the city/ and she looks at all peoples 

She would very "much want to be able^ 
to do this and is investigating every possibility 
of providing renewal, but we suffer- very much 
this constraint of the budget. 

We have a very strong teacher ' s union 
here wi\h requires that staff devilopmeilt time is 
pay tim^ , and we are now wohderin , do we open our 
schools in Septertiber? 

The desire of leadership is there. 
We. have .a long distance to go, and we don't see' 
the resbtarces that are needed to take us there. 
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MR;',FRMeiS: Any iridre? 

MR; HftDEREEtN: In ybttr Counseling; what' kind 
of leader ship do you have for your senior students 
that are going into teacher education? 

MS. HC CONNER: Our students we look at 
we have — I find it very difficult to answer that. 

• 1 will say first, to answer that 

questicph/ we do cbhsidei: career counseling as a 
strand that goes through the elementary through 
high school level. We have an elementary school 
counselor who is in a scliool from 5 to 700. We 
have one high school counselor for every 450 high 
school. students. Our schools have been : out back to 
the point that there is almost no assistance than 
o£ the teacher and the principal.,, 

I feel that we do have , a survey 
of what we call plans of high schools. We fi^J^®___ 
good curricuium that':S written. We have a l^.rge 
percentage of bUr students planning 40 percent _ 
planning to go. onto cbliega. The^ last time we lo5ked 
at; the survey, which was' last year, it was something 
like 1^1 percent said they wanted to go into teaching, 
ethers preferred business and other kinds of 
opportunities, so it isn't producticn. 

' ■ ' Thank you, again, fbir this opportunity 
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and I am a teaeiisr. I believe ii tea^jli rigs 

MR; FRANCIS: Thank you ; very much ind , I am 

going to ask Mr- William Kinnison to make his 

presentation^ and we will follow the same course, 

We will take five minutes of questions so we will 

make sure . that everybody gets represented. 

PUBIilC STATEMENT . • 

BY: MR. WILLIAM A. KINNISON 

Dr. Fr^ncis/ members of the Gbmmissibh 
ladies and gentlemen, I appreciate very .much the 
opportunity to be heres and be taken out of line 
early, and I hope the other presenters are not' 
disturbed with that privilege . 

.1 also want to thank ybii very much^ 
for holding this , hear ing on the topic that is of. 
concern to all of us today. , * 



I am here actually wearing three 
hats. Having served on the ehio eommissibh bn 
articulation between secondary schopls and Ohio 
colleges and universities^ I'd' like tp suggest 
that some -of the grbund you are covering, we Hatre 
covered arid hope ybu have a chance to look at th-3 

report.- , . ' 

. ' Secohddy, I am pre^sideht c^f - 

Whittenbera University in thi< region, a small,; 
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Lutheran coiisge> arid I think today that I wouid • 
iik.e to make ;ah' appeal on beha'lf of liberai artsi.. 

And i. am here .also repre^ehtihg 
the Commission on Higher Education Issues oh which 
i presently serve as a meinfaer. ; 

And I Submitted earlier an eight 
page statement which, -I bejiieve , , you have , and | - 
had to write that statement before the Commission 
bn Higher Education Issi.--js had their final meeting 
last week on the draft, what they are really going . 

to recommend. • 

r 'So in addition to my Writing a few 

points -in the paper which I submitted, "I wanted 
to at least outline the agenda for higher educatibh, 
which is emerging from the American Council on 
Education Commissidn on Higher Education issues. , 

Four points I would like to discuss 
are in^ jthe written t^stimony^, wh ich I' gave you^ ; 

are tl^ese • ./ ' . ' ' ' " - 

^ . FifstV the absence of effective 

■■ _ "\ 

channels of articulation between secondary schools 
and post secondary education programs*; Second , 
,the cbrif usidn of college and university ad'aissibris' ; 
requirements, but riiore personally, the absence of - 
any "clear indication for most post secondary 
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ihstitutibris of what it takes td get but. Not 
.only what does it take to get into the program,, ( 
hiut what does it take to get but> and I think 
there is a gre.ai deal, that cbiild. be dprie to improve 
the situation if there were, more data in' that 

area. • ■ ' • ■ 

^ Third, the eSphasis and the need, to 

focus, hot only on the lead us concept but upon, 
competency in a democratic society* It .seems we 
always divide in half, and half of us advocate . 
competericy at. the expense of .democracy, while the 
other half advocates democracy at: the expense of 
competency. What we really need is a commission 
to tell us how to proceed toward a competent 
democracy, not letting iis off the hook on either: 
• point . 

The fourth is the heed to preserve 
and strengthen and buiid upon the divers:f.ty and . 
the autonomy upon the post secondary institution, 
rhat we have in this • country , but finding a way 
to insis V. upon clarity , and still even preserve, _ 
the diversity and autonomy. 

Speaking for the Gbmrnisetion on 

Higher* Education ±sst2.&s , it appears that; our report 

\ ■ ' ' 

will be composed of three sections primarily; . 

' - * , • '. 
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First, wii.i be a rather , brief ■■. 
agenda for higher education and, its responsibility 
for the problems concerning yourselves followed 
by two sections, one on specific actions for ,- 
coiieges and universities to take and enhance the 
quality of their programs and then a third section 
dn"s|jecific actions that need to be taken to 
finance cjuality educaticn. . 

so I might take the remainder of 
my- time just to sketch the ten items the Commission: 
on Higher. Education issues would like to put on ■ 
the Agenda for ill colleges and unive^i'ities in 
the Uhi:ted States to consider. :^ 

NOW, i will tr-y to do this -very 
briefly and I hope you. will assess the, actua.l 
report before your deliberatifSnS; are'^f inished . 

First, higher education -geh£Jca_U.y:-___^ 



must cbmpieti its transformation from ah . emphasis - 
oh quantitative growth to one .emphasis on qualitative 
ifflprovement- and the establishment of . a wiiiingness ^ 
to .accept first-rate work,- eveh^at the higher ;. 

education level.; . , . 

: Second, higher adiicafion must, take 

-the- lead, :in accelerating • rtiahy tiransfo rmatio^s of - 
the United. States from, earlier forms of its economy • 
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to one that er^tiphasizes high technology;; Thiird; 
higher .education iriust taJce into account society ' s ^ 
heed to get iDto a college or university, itr^ sge'og;rh^^ 
area and its own constituency as' part of its 
wider responsibility^ to society. 

I . . Fourth^ higher education must 

i ■ ■ ■ _\_ 

work ^td,w.ard making th^ United ' States a nation of 
educate'd people. In doing so, colleges and 
universities should focus attefttioh on the iiriportance 
of human^. capital investment iri the nation's economic- 
social culture and political well-being. 

In pushing for this goal, higher 
education must be cdncerne^l at equal measures 
with the education of youth and adults. This 
incl.udes Working with the elementary and; secondary 
schools more effectively and strivihg to harmonize 
common learning with prof essional and social : 

education. . 

Fifth, higher education institutions mus 
Establish high standards for admission and performance 
and in the- process must expect more from their 
students.. , ' . 

* Sixth, higher education must.take ' 

on the raspbhsibilitres -of helping direct the 
knowledge and values of American youths- The . problisms 

/• 175 \ :,■ 
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of Aine;rican youths are well docuinerit'eS and coiieges 



and universities must cpnsider their programs in 



light of the difficulty with young people in oiir 
society face. Special attehtibh must be given to 
young people derived by personal circumstances to 
help them become- better qualified for higher 
education. Institutions carihdt pretend that all 
ybUths" iririve for college "fully informed and 
prepared to go on. ' 

. ; Seventh, higher education must hot 

only reaffirm its commitment to advancing equity ■ -. 
and ali its. forms, but should also be more 
responsible . by pressing for educatiphal opportunities 
for minorities. With 38 percent of the population 
pro3ected .to\be classified as minori.t'y by the 
year 2000/ the magnitude, of the- task bef,or,e higher 

y^x^~ — ~ 



Eigfith, higher education must; take 



the affirmative stfeps to ensure^ the, differences 
among iris;titutidhal categories that aire more 
precisely arcicul£Lta. 'fhe diverse nature of 

. . ■ : _____ ^ . ^ ^ _/.. ■ ; 

America's population requires diversity among' its : 

* • . _ . ■ ' ' ) 

colleges ■ and universities. Colleges "^ahd universities 

i . - - 

ha\e a first rated, distinction among them and all- 
attempt to appear the same. ^ 
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Ninth, ht^er educatibri must ; \" 
ihterhatibnaiize its programs. ; 

- „ ■ _ ;//■ _ . . . ^ _ ... 

. . Aii proj^ectibhs pbiHt to rapidly 

increasing world int^r-defjendence, essentially, 
placed on the United States. The placement of 
foreign students fbr languages aftd internatioiial 
bomponents, b.f mast curriculum must be rethought 
and higher education institutions must direct 
their effbrts toward what their students are to 

becbme. : 

i ' ' ■ - . -" ■ ° - * 

, College' and 'university programs 

must reflect the future and place the, student in 

that future. ' i. . 

3Et will take a great! many more / 

words to describe, thb- . ten steps , i and ^ again, 

: ' . ■ ■ j 

they are described in ^my . testiinohyp 

Th^rik you.. 1 ' . 

MR. FRANCIS^: . Would you stay fqr a" minute 



more? ■ j 

I , Are there a.ny questions? 

.(No r^esponse.) ■ - j ' 
MR FRANCiSs I assume that you willsee tha€ 

we get a copy of that? . 

MR. KiNNISON: We had- a meetih^last week to . 
i/a its final .form. ' ft ''s^ now being edited. 
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i i5 sure it wili b^.^vaiiiblS £er irS-; 

MR. SADEEiEim ^ ^.nli ^i^i ■ 

.u T am sure we witl 

/ - . ^-p 4-his report. I suj-c w%=. 

nave a copy of tnis jrcf , , _ 

■ In ySur grepaiea statetaefit, there is 
s - to me a.mystericus .efiaflc that principals 

a greater ae^ree 5. ,.vern5.Htar restraint : 
ia education as ina-iaitea ift raceht years. . 

What do you mean? ; .■. 

Kimisoi,, :It!«ill talca another eisht Pages 

to explain, what 'I me^n. . " • ■ -• ■ 

i thinlci I^rfean by Ijhat "that in to6 

^^m^ntal solutions- that , i participated 
many goyernmentai soxui^ 

in. they jumpaa to hSsty-«l.ciasicnS. 

. Me' aSn't set the entire picture of 

:^ .us,^^Ts4-<;»^nd different 
all the different types of students and 

types of instituti^ns-^and ^iffe.ent^ ' 

. ..ncas And often the g5vernmenta3. solution . 

circumstances. i^"" , 

■ ^- , ^ voLV wduia , rather -titan 

is too simple, too regular, xf yo.v wo, . r . . • _ 

....S .ro.d e.o^sH^- enco#.. ,t.e >.-t diversities 

st.c^e.ts, ...acK.rs; a.f.^..^ ...tes , -^.^-^6 . 
eoSxnutiities • . 

MR.. HADERLEI^: , in other words, .are you 
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1 ' the iriterventio;i '2)f government principals? 

2 MR. klNN-isON: No r i am not against government" 
•3 intervention, just the way they intervene is 

4 what I am saying, i guess. 

5 , The Way in which they intervene 

- . ... . y 

_6 does hot appear to be solving hhe problem. 

MR. CROSBY: I notice also in your paper that 
you listed that by and large, there should be greater 
9 cooperation between administrators,' teachers, 
IG faculties, and the administrators, of colleges. - 

11 ^ N Are you aware of any ■ programs' at 

' _ _ ' i j: - . _ - _ _ . - . 

12 -which there are gr eater . interpret at ion s and also 

13 ybii mention that there is no reward system for 

14 that . 

15 ^ What reference do you have in terms 
of the" award system? Is there such a eoGperatic^• 
tHAt you would consider ideal that exists? 

18 If riot, what would you consider ideal 

.l'^' measures? 

20 I MR. KINNISON: I tnlnk' there X3 an ideal 

21 1 ihteroratation in the relationship of high school 
! ' .... • 

22 ; counsalors and coiiege admission counselors a^s 

23 i r*-;Dresen ted in the organization. . ^ 

ii . • ■ - . - _ ___ - - _ 

The first of thi s . in format ion i s th^e^,^^ 
.issociacion of college admisr^ion counselors. I think 
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that plan is reasonably good articuiatibri between 
couhselbrs bv r the yeaTS-. 

There is not very gob^ articulation 
between teachers of Engii'sh, between teachers 
Of mathematics, and neither the reward system for 

the public school, teachers that the college or 

i _ _ 4_ " - . . 

university -- the proce.ss for racognizing and gxvxng 

J* 

such recognition to effort in that direction. 
MR. FRANCIS: Okay. 

Anything else? Any. other questions? 
(No response.) 

MR. FRAiSICIS: Thank you very much. 

.f, _ ' _ __ . ■_ 

MR. . KINNISON : Thank you. i appreciate be . ng 

here . 

Mr'. FRANCIS : I want to kriOw there is one 
other request for- achange in the scheduling and 
T. wish to honor this again by asking, the he]p cx^ 
the other presenters. ... _^ 

Dr. es'-. r Shabrxt, Chancellor ' of the 
Chicago Community Co-ll^cre Systeia, please step down, 
and I understand ^-ou have to leave. So we Will 
be leaving questions cf Dr. Shabat right after his 
presentation. 
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PUBLIC STATEMENT ■__ 

BY: MR; 0.SCAR SHABAT 



Thank you. I prbnbuhce my name 



shabat . 



As you indicated I am the Chancellor 

of the Chicago Community Cblle«^e System in Chicago, 

* ■ _ _ ■ ■_ ■ ' 

a system of 100,000. students, eight colleges, 

about 450 outposts with programs thad rank from 

literacy through the associate degree and" ii-iCiuring 

a grov:tng and a vast prbgrairi in adult edticatAou, ^ 

in * which program many people beyond the as .sc-^:;^te- 

degree are participating because of their interest. 

As I read the title of your • 
Commission's hearing, J:^ seems that what you are 
after is that articulation among the various levels 
of the educational system. 

I want to see whether or nc\". I car r 
in -rhis space and time, yxve you my perspective 
and highlight a -couple of key things- 

You have my payer- It was only 
four pages. I am sc. :v it wasn ' t at les st five, 
but i could talk about any item on that paper as 
you gather . 

t call ^t.cahtibh to the major, 
specific ^-^Toblair. t^.at cohfrbhts our^city colleges 
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here in Chicago, and I will dare say that those 
are the prcYnlems that face the big city community 
cbiieges throughout the country. . , 

£ know, because I am with the 
18 chancellors and presidents who enroll a 
million and a half students in the community : v . ■. :'es , 
and we meet at about every three months.; And miiisy 
times when; I go to a meeting, T. don't think i have 
left home, because there; is great value that comes 
out of the cost of orgcihizations and thfbdgh the 

discussions. . . .■>_ 

i will talk about the adequacy- of 
our teaching staff. You hearc, that from Dr. McConnsr 
regarding many public school systems the reform 
~ Cha"t ~± s~rie' ; ded "£c^f' our~'gener a l~-t5^"atxb-n-i3Xtr'rr-a3n-s-:- 
the admissions and exclus xon !5\;andards , coming a 
little closer to what you state in your paper, 
the student nutrition rate, the. need ror addi ■or^.l 
funas to support or to provide support se.:vicc for' 
5ur many " disadvantaged students. 

• I am not 'going to go over that. 

o 

I want to say that we are an open 
H nnr__c_o_l lege and w e ha e_^3e^n_ _&4fi:^_l_^l x 

That ..,v^a:'-xs that any high school 
graduate can c ^rf /" to" us and any adai f- over 18 as b 
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special, stua.nt, «Ho p..ves Eh.m..lv.s ind th.y 
can participate in the' coilag. l^v.l «crlc.- ; 

The opeS acbr is under great fire, 
,.a.r ,reat att.cK, aSa pr.periy so, b.^.u.e a 
«u«.e. 61>s .av. ...« in this «.~t, co,«»unity 

(college system, fiiv. T.aJS it that 

I want to iSdicate thovgfi that the 

opes do.r i. Jound.d on a very b,sic den.oc.atic 

principle. ' : 

Whether it h^s to So with coinpev,ence , 

T don't know, but 1 am spying ^-hat this is - 
it is our task in th^ pubiicN=omunity coll^g.-S, 

V ^^r, Fo provide equal ed-cational 
as it has alw.::./'? .een> to trovLu 

■ . ^r,^^-rv opportunity, and that 
opportunity, pc^s tsecondar y o£P ° ^ 
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.^..s that will tak^ the pec^- I -en 
.hey may no. h. able to .et:anywh.re else into any 
other plMce, given, the electiv. standard, for 
admissions. 

Ke -aie cpan dooi and. *a f^re proud 
«.d thouih things are J^at-P^ning that .eeS - 
,c Be calling- f5r a.closiSg 6^ that open d.«r, I 
th=hK that things t..t . =e. ...ppening^- I :. thin. 
th*t .sho'ildTTep Tt^in^a - ;arnoi-n,-thxn..s- 

-J -H'^enS . VOt. rS/ 

.to..get..the sup5.or_^. of tax pa,e-.,, c.-t-^e , 
legislators, toward this ^.nd- 
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Putting it dif f erently r: if they 
don't get a chance to come to us, they don't go 
anywhere. And if you believe in democracy as 
I do, pres.ent day democracy and future, oiir people 
must get a chance. And while a lot of them look 
pretty diimb^, they are for the most part made that 
way throug4v-^2^^i^ educational system and other 
social pressures, and they are not dumb. They can 
learn. This is What we have- discoVe'red through 
the search we have been doing and LilrOugh, experimen 

■ ' o ' : ■ ' '' . ' 

tatioh . ^ 

Various sources. let i^?e give you 
ah example. If yon gb to t^ie college ciassroom 
' throughout the conhtr^ , 2Q percent of o\:r students 

are no:: doing anything, else than What has to be 
. aone to get their A's^ e|.s, and high C's, maybe . 
'' ' ^ plus or I shor.ld siay B minu?^ - 

We are inovrjhg to /ard making that 
'85 percent Vrithout chanaing thft ob j ectives , the 
purpose of the courses:/ without changing the size 
of the classes or the length of Lime class 
t--Tne that iTtudent s ta/ce; . ■ ' . 



yea i:av^ ^'i.^.c about this. We 
have .^s; our cor,.!?, ca.it Ben S^cbirt, who is x^ery clos^^ 
us , and though he thought that mc. ^tar^^ learning 
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is. a technique, not a p ihacea-, just as technique 
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thine td say tJiis and inayba even make it into the 
fbriti c L an attack, and I am not hare to even attack 
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teaching "would be very ^ very useful fdr the common 
school arxa perhaps exclusively . • 

He. now knows that the cotninuhity ♦ 
college is a wonderful institution for the app.' icat ior. 
of technique. We are making great strides^ but / 
that's cily one approach for the. first problem, 
the adequacy b£ .our teaching staff. 

Many of theiri are not adequate to 
the job. They, came at a time vrheh we had different . 
kinds of students, at least more of them. One 
gentleman on the panel sa^id that the good old dkys - 
of the "53*s s. They weren't so hot. \ 

I vT^s th^re t:^ too. They weren't tiiat good^ • 

but many more students are appearing today . vke 
the relatively few of the' tiine that cha."? lenge 

us.- > 

Now, .the teachars who come in v-^^v.th 
:their masters and doc torates and expect to teach 

liberal arts and science and think that they are. 

facing proper studentr .re thi ones who are very 

upset, and they shbuxd be. 
They ar^ r^wt of tune. N^qw^, it' s or^ e^_^ 
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t.:-.". hi^^h schbbis, let aidrie the .elementary schooisi 
.. .ion't 'iQ that:. If I cut theitt, I am going to hieed'.:. 

Taat doesn't mean I want to cover tip 
ahytxii'.xg but when yeu get EMH students -- you know 
what EMH means? . • 

When you get higii school diplomas - 
and they can come to us they, try to get in and they 
do get in > there is something wrong . 

. Educable , Meotall^ Handicappecl , 
EMH. fcmething has got to be changed ^ and we are 
changing it. What are we doing? 

For one thing,, the open doors does 
not mean open entry into any program anymore. 

We let the bars down. ^r-ytiiing went 
in the early 'SG's -hd late "eo's. With l^e student, 
we W^re' part o£ that, and We gave way. -We just didn'i 
know how to -stand firm, It was a popular kihcT of 
thing to do, maybe just keep your survival. We 
Wers afraid. We were intimidated, 

fthd so students could come in, takt 
anything they wanted to, stay as long as they 
wanted, and We even put scm<5 iro.stihg on the cake; 

nn pay ElQ-Ii.j:y* J_ ; ■ -— ' t - 

' That's gone. vSTe have donQ a^av 
with that.. We are tough iri: aainissions in the sfense 



that you come in, you are tested, counselled, arid, 
you are placed in a proper progrint, tho-aglv tight 
in the amount of hours you take; 

■ . • If ybU succeed with all the support 
we give ydu, fir^e. If: ySu don't, academic prbbation ; 
next term; explusion; 

■ We are not gcing to waste the 

tax payer's dollars after we have given you. every , 
chance we can. Yet, we know that we don't know 
eHongh to give everyone the kind of chance that 

they rieed. ' . 

- That's the- thing that makes us 

feel 'troubled. We now know, f:or example, f.s a 
• result of err.:eriinentation I am going to leave 
.This ir, the research that just came hot off the 
criddle, and ve are doing it in -Chicago no j -with 
much heir irbm the. uhiversitie'= . 

For one thiag, we are not getting 
•the kind of trained teachers that w.p 'reed . Maybe 
that's the :onplaiht also of the college. On the 
ot3>er hana, wo -re not get ting the kinds cf . 
students ffoir. th's com.tion r-hools that we r.eed, 
beSat^se mal^} cur students -re remedial, dov^^tiright 
rameidial . ' . 

■t'hey, do no L • V. c .■ •■: c-.-^ri-:./-.:. .i ;.;k,.- lli.' . 



They: dbh' t have self-confidence, and . as a consequence^ 
failure has been very high. 

We are wording 6n cuttin^; down the 
eviction rate- We. are i^aving suecaoS. We are 
working on pafehtix.c;, c ruecially with thf elementary 
schcoi children^ so that the parents anti the child. 
. . ; havi more self -cr 'i^idence and learn to read^ 

o put it differently please bear with ifie 
I will come to ah end very quickly because I have 
gone too long, 

MR. FRANCIS: We want .time for questions. 

MR. SHABAT: If I go oh too much more , then 
you will have" ^ore quet;tibns thar. I have tiir.a ±o 
answer. 

.-• If bur coiriinon schools don/t .-c.?^h 

ouu- kids Itow to read by/the time they come to a:.:, 
it's c;oing to be a Vc^ry, very difficiilL role iii 
the future. There are cbgnttive sxil 1 s reading • 
vritihg, -numbers > listening. That- is the basis. 
Everything e^se, fini- But how isio'^t^. of it can yb'd 
establish as real? 

" That' 3 going to be aske^ more and 
'more.. We have q-'.-t to teach, these people he w tc^ 
read, and w:. '>re spending ^'an inordinate amo^^^ t. 
of time, and our monies to do it. 
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Nbw> th<=it doesn't, irieari that all 
yuu have to do is teii Secretary Bell aiid the 
legfslatare and the president tq give us . a lot of 
money and that will sr. Iv^: it. That is not going 
to sdive it. There is somt; money, hot in large 
amounts, but money necessary to go after those ■ 
very promising leads regarding teacher ef f ective.ness , 
student support, because we are dealing with a very 
tbugh group, the remedial group,, many of them minority 
people. ' ■ 

We have got many- obstacles to hurdle. 
We are having success. We heed a littls more money. 
.We need mbhey , for example, and I think, this should " 
be national, to reform, to enable us tc have a 



renaissance of our general education; t.lat common; ' 
learning area tor ail students , although d if f erentiatejd 
trndause of the back^grbuhd and also the purpose, the 
goal's of the students. 

These are the thinrrs . we heed -^nibst 
of all. We wre working harJ to try to retr^iad 
pur teachers f if done in a vdluntairy basis, becatise 
we hav 2 ^:r:e/?-- we have a n\ilitant union too. We 
hav^ tri^iid ccmpulsion; it goes nowhard. What 
we nep'^ is to ;:.'iow the te"^YrhcFsT^ar^^ they can feel 
n:u;: i coniior tabii.f^ , they can have^V^^yss douot and anxiety 
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about themselves being" unabie: to cominuhicate with ; 
the kind of student^ we have>, riot the kinds, "they 

may dream about. : | 

These are the words -i This is reality, 

and people have got to, get with this. 

: i ' I think we can help, but. there are: 

students wbo come to us and r^eaS below the sixth gr^de 

level; below the sixth grade. A tenth grade. reader 

is like a cj.?nius with us these days. Those students. 

who we aZ-lrwihg . to cdirie; to us in an open door, b/ut 

• ■ ' ■ ■ .' ' - - / . - , 

we are go -:g to put them into a program below the 

college • >vel and give them all the help that/^^ / , 

can, an^ if they succeed* they go up ^ ^and if they 

don't, our standards, our grading policy, our 

probation and explusionary policies will be ineffective 

W'e mean business now and we n^ed 

■ ■ . ' , \ ■ _ / _ _ _ ■ ■ • 

Help for k±±^ levels and drde5f; td see to .it ythat we 

help solve ^his prbh.'^em. . ' 

I dd'n't think .1 will live long enough ^r- 
arid many of you ma:«/ not>. to. be able to see the , • ^ 
remedial problem, as fSr as reading is concerned, / 
solved in the common school/ but I would say this: 

6ne can teach one, and more than that/ 
tJiey should give to the common <=chcols most of 
their time early on tc teach these basic • skiri^- 
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if they a6n't> theh";we will be here again next 

year or five years from now arid you will h^ar- 

that same problem or ittaybe it^ will be worse. 

MR. FRAN CPS : Thank you. • 

Are there any questions? | 

Mr. GOLDBERG: i know, you 'said* you didn't want 

\- 1 t- ■ 

to be- fcoo critical of schools that come before^ you 

_■■ ■ ■ ^ V _ y _ 

hecau.'^f:. you didn't believe your self , but your 

tgj'er does say, and I quote, "No longer do we /' 

. ' . ' ■ ■ ' \ . .■- ■ 

receive high s 5 ho 51 graduates who ^'cbme well 

. ■ ^ **'"'.•. ■ " ■ ! 

prepared . " \ 

> . "' ^ ' ■ \ ' ■ - ■ ■ ■ ' 

I MR. SHABAT: Ndt many. ' V 

; . I : __ • __• 

_f MR. GOLDBERG: What P'.dlilce tp yotJ liave been 

inj the "Business a long time? ; ' ; 

I \ ^ . ' I . 

\ MR;- SHABAT : 4 0 years . „ . : / 

; MR. GOLDBERG: Why do yc u think that's the 
caSse? ^ ^ , 

MR. SHABAT.: Because ,we havo come to accept 



meiiocrity and perr^isoiveness. in lour pursuits /over 

_ ' ■ ' - ■ i ' - ' - ■ z . ■ ■ ' 

th 3 last numb^ -^ades > and they have tak'eh 

th2:r place,' ^tot: .^di. get aw?iy> w;Lth it. The 



sc 

,th 



lools have been responsive 'and sensitive/to 



set of -demahds/- m'ore tha^n .-.my other social 
institution, maybe even more so. 

/ * We do no't in the CjCjlleges, /but I think 




we. ha*7fe^ ^een th^ we " have lost our integrity , more 
more than we can afford toi • 

We are not going to get the support 
We * ho ve , in f ac-^^ supported institutions , and we 
are. going to cbhtihue.- have got to g^t th^ ^ 

change • You xnoWf there ±h a no- fail ^pold^cy in \ 
the common ^cf^oi. Thei' caii it social: promotion. 
It goes hack a long time^ You paid a p'tibe'fbr 
that. Thehi- of coursev.> the kinds of teaQhers V'jcyXl 

^1 ^ ■ . ^ , ... * 

get, that's the key to it all: — ^ 

- - The teaching staff /is the .ritear-t . *. 



of the institution anfe the /uhiver/sity , and dorr' t fefeitik 
that it is all taking place at the university ^ • 

' • ■ ■ ' ' ' I " . ' ^^^'r: 

■ A lot of things take place $it the 
university level. If you have been in a university^ 
then you have' been experiencing some of that/ and " ^ 
'the samel thing goes oh in our institutions and 
HelbwV " '. ' ^ 

. It isfi't a matter of the blind 

'i •• ■ - ■ • ■ : _ ' ■ 

; . . - - J ■ ■ i 
A__'_,'L' J i_: 

leading jthe :biind. That's, been true too long. 

• . MR. HADERLEIN: What , dc. yo a do about your lousy 

teacho«r^ in your cdmmuni-^y colleges? ^ 

What do you do ^^bout them? 

MR. SHAPAT.: First, you'can't fire thferti: because . 
■ ■■ ■ . ^ ■ : - j .. ■ ■ • , 

ther^ is a thing called due process. So what you do 
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as wi have been trying t5 do,, is to appeal, and 
so lar we have an 18 per5eht and Ben Bi55m 
tells me that when we get to about 50 percent 
participation and our conferences, in our mastery, 
learning workshop assemblies, in our Veteran's 
program, in our in service training, it's very 
possible that we will be a huge success. 

What we are trying to do is to 
appeal to the professionalism in the teachers and 

'there is a lot of them. 

I have a lot of good teachers to 
see whether or not we can help others see the . 
light and move along- Compulsion doesn't do it,- 
and in the first place, you can't let them out, 
so you keep your thumb up their nose, and that's 
that . ■ 

It's a hard task. . 
MR. FRANCIS: Any others? 

(NO response.) ~" . 

MR. FRANCIS: Thank yon very much; 

Nbw, Mr. Theodore H. Brown, 
^.Assistant .Principal,, Hales Franciscan High School, 
Chicago, Illinois. , ; . 
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PUBLIC STATEMENT ' 
BY: MR; fHEQDQRE H. BROWN: 

First of all/ I'd like to say thank 
you for having me, and I'd like to first talk a 
little bit about the point of ,. view that I represent 
a school system that is often the forgotten system. 

It's the eatholic School System 6£ 
Chicago, and Sahy times, people forget that we ^ 
too, a^e out there and suffering from the same 
problems, budget, quality of students, cjuality 
of teachers. Those are the same problems existing 
in the Catholic School System. 

However/ we ha;,'e one uistihctive 
advantage'' and that is that our ties f^om the secondary 
level are only, you might say, in a rather uninformal 
sense. 

We work together, but we are not 

r - _ 

bound together by a. board of education.. This 
sometimes becomes ^ difficult problem./ because we 
have individual boards of education that operate 
each school because each school in the meantime is 
owned by a separat-.e religious group. 

i come from a Franciscan High School 
oh the south side of^'chicago. ' It's an all Black 
school. It's an"all boy school. Like many of the 
C-athblic institutions in the city, we can boast? that 
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aii average of 8 0 to 9 0 percent of our students go bti 
to college . 

i consider that a meaningless 
statistic because we don't know how many of them 

stay there. " 

„ There is no way fox us to find that 

out. We don't find that out unless , they Come back, 
and tell us. So those types of statistics don't 
r.eally impress me as far as what we are doing to 
say that we are doing anything better than anybody 
else. However, the other myth tha:t I'd like to 
get rid of is that we are dealing with some kinds 
of different students than the rest of .the school 
systems in the country are dealing with. 

Many of our students are, believe it 
or not, in the eatholic school system today, 

over 50 percent are non-Catholic / 4nd a large 
number ^o£ the students iri Chicago are minority 
student's who come from every imaginable social and 
economic level you can think of. 

You will have to excuse me. I do 
have a cold. i am trying to fight it off long 
enough to ^ get this done. 

^ I think the important thing to 
recognize is that the Catholic school student is no 
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different — the Black eathblic student is no 
different than any other student in the secondary 
schools i 

I'd like to come right to some of 
the points that we have brought out and some of 
the other things, in particular, I think arid I am 
going to speak only from personal experience. 

High school seniors, I should say,^ 
college students who come back to the school and 
kind of report it in about their feelings and the 
things that had happened to tham firsthand. 

I find that there is a drastic 
change in the style of learning for many students 
going to college.- The style is completely different 
and this causes the probiem, , 

1 am going to try to cite what the 
students tell rr.e their prcDblems were. 

They have to deal with completely 
different sets of values, sodial, ecbhbmic, whatever. 
They have completely di fferent levels of support 
systems. tbiook to and some times they are^ intimidated 
by those new support systems. 

i think probably the most startli:^g 
thing that I picked up is that it wasn't that the 
course of study was different, it wasn't that they 
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didn't like the collegi, hnt they cbuldre't make 
the social adjustment. 
. . Now, partict2lar.ly for the Bla5k student 

from a small school such as durs, it was very 
difficult to adjust socially to college life. . ^ 

The programs, they expected them to" • 
be rigorbus. They expected it to be challenging, 
but they didn't know what to expect as far as living 
in coll'ige, whether it was an iirban college or a • 
rural college. It didn't make any di^feSence. 
One of the biggest problems . for the urban student- is 
going to a rural college or a campus living situation 
because for the first time they have to realize what 
self-reliance is^ what responsibility, is , even if 
it means whether or not I get to class on time is 

even more important. 

I think aditiissiOhS offices have to 

be a little more sensitive to literally what's going 

■ _ _ ^' . .. ■ 

on there . - 

I remember my ^ son going. to kindergarten 
for the first time and 1 was told :that he screamed 
all day and refused t. tell j^hem his name, rank, 
and serial, number, "it Was mainly becauie he was 
traumatized. He came f roft..' a ■ day care center with 
30 students and his. comment when he got home was ,^ 
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"All those, kids go to triy S:chbol" , and he was shocked. 

i think you have to uhderstahd that 
a high school student too is' shocked as well. He 

: ; . . . ... " . . . • 

3ust doens • t externalize it. He Won't scream ail 

V _ ___ _ _ ■ __ 

day, but he will go' to his "room at the dorm and he 
will call home or' he will- try to look for some 

0 _ ■ _ . _ _ 

support to keep him, to say" that> ''1 don't know how 
to deal with all this. 1 am not prepared." 

So it is a trauma, and I think that 

'> ... ^ 

is probably one of the things we have to recognize, 
and I em hot saying that we «!necessarily need 
psychological staff at the university to help the 

pressures . ' 

^ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ . ! : 

I think another thing a student learns 

for the first time is that he has to teach ' himseif 
quite a bit. He can't rely on that prof essbr or ^ 
that teacner to be there when he heeds him, to. see 
him after school if he- heeds extra help. Those 
things are hot going to happen. 

Anothe^r thing is that the relationship 
between the student and the school is drastically 
changed. The high School is " a - regular "home to many 
stucJehts and' I can s^y for sure we have to throw 
them out of the building.. They don't want to jo 
hbttie . 

IBS 
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*■ We aire; serving as parents. "We aire ' 
serving as big bro^th^rs ; We are serving as fathers, 
arid that^s the relationship that is braUght tihfbugh 
to many educators; 

You are taking the place o^f stability 
in the if f e^ and ; the responsibility . . ' 

Another cdiriment, just referring back 
to the social side of , the difficulty of social 
adjustment. A student came to me. He had been to 
college in Nebraska^ and the nearest mq^vie theater 
was 36 miles awa'y^ and he' would go to the social 
eT^ents on campus. He found himself a foreigner^ 
so to speak. , He v/as no't from the area. He had 
difficxalty socializing. He saia^ "I was afraid to 
go to a. dance because there were only tfire^. Black 
° girls on campus and I didn*t:know what would ^happen 
if I danced with a White- girl. " 

For him^ that was. a problem. . That/s 
why he left. And I think that it's important, 
to understand that there are a lot of other reasons 
besides making the grade thait also cauge a student 

to leave . . 

I think most of our students,, 
particularly minority students , discover . really for 
the first time^what a-^ minority is in college. They 
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don't really know what thts is until they experience 
it firsthand. 

i was iiacky. I went away to high 
school and I found out' whit minority was mu6h 
earlier in my life. I thinfc colleges need some 
kind of a basic training/ like the army. 

I am riot sure what we are goiijg .to 
do with that. I cited in my paper a midwestern 
college here that has a type of basic training. 
There is a few weeks to get students ready to deal 
with a new way of learning/ the hew life> the riew 
set of values and just about everything else that 
is new to th^m. 

The 'school can do more to create 
some type of college/ real*' college' atmosphere for 
the seihior studerit. 

I know-/ and I. think_^most people here 
can say that their senior year was one of the most 
boring academic years in their ^ducatibri arid because 
of that/ we waste away redoing arid' reteaching these 
seniors a lot of garbage that they really don't 
rieed ariymdre. . ' •; 

In most cases in the public schools/ 
a studenxt needs a couple more credits to graduate 
by the time he is a senior/' so what. does he do? We 
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iet him fiii up his* program with e3ocatibhal 
ttiadequacies ,:: or whate;vef it may^'5ei . : . 

The consequence is that we ^re ; 

■ - . - - - - ■ - ■ - - ' - ^ - - - - - 
^wasting va-luable time in the school building and 

valuable room space that we c'ould usi for othrer things. 

If necessary, i think we can do 
that with the present facilities without any new ' 
money, jttst a little bit of changing. " "And I 
think the high schoals^;^ ha^/'e to respond by gi-^ing 
some onset re^l life experience, and I think one 
of the most important points I like to make is 
r think that students today learn from experience . 

We cannot get theiti to take it on 
fate. We all ,tdok it on fate, yet because he said 
it and he is a teacher,' he is right. 

Students have to' experience^ I 
think ir ■ today, a lot more than we did. And they 
are used to experiencing things and ^learning . ^ ~ 

through experience. So we have to respond t'o_ that : 
as educators to get them to experience the things 
that they are going to have to deal with in the 
real' world. ■ 

The high taxed society is pushing 
thett^ into that direction . They are . used to exp<Sriencin< 
everything from war to economic problems to whatever, 

0 
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in their bwh living room? arid I thirik'that if we 
are goin^ to "l^nswer' to that kirid of ; s tuderit iri the 

future then we have to bisgin to tjgach him from 

■• , ■ ■- ■ 

the level that he ieaPns best; and 1 think without 
going on much longer that the student today iearhs 
best when they db/. and not when they sit passive! 
wit% their hands folded and listen 'to lecture 
after lecture and speaker after speaker. 

We have got to get together In the • 
f reshin^S; year and cbritihue bh to the senior y^ar 
Iri high schbbl. We have gbt tb cbihe tbgether somehow 
SO that the transition is one of , experience rather 
than one of shock and* trauma. . . 

i think i am going to call it at 
that. , 

• MR. FRANCIS: We will 'take guestibris. 
MR., CROSBY: It seems as though you are saying 
that there is a greater transition other than 

. - 7 - - 

academic frbm the high schbbl to the dbllege. 

1 believe there are 3bme cblleges^ 
and I don't know wher^, outside of my bv^n state, 
such as Project Outreach/ Upward Bound/ where they 
bring kids iri during thj^ summer /to experience 
cpllege 1-ife. 

•» - 0 ^ _ _ _ _ __ _ _ _ 

Are ybu sxappbrtirig that kirid of a 
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-program of ..another kirid of program? ; - 

MR. BRQWN: i am supporting that kind of - 
program in addition jto the high school dbirig 

• something tooT The colleges^ some of -them in 
Chicagor are doing an excellrent job. This university 
right hef^, RSosevelt , . and Jllinois Institute of 
Technology both have very goqd outfeach prograxns 
to get 'the high school junior to ' identify himself -'. 

:with campus lif on a regular basis^ 

.There are some colleges, one that 
I mentioned, like Concordia ' College: has pj^grams ^~ 
that ffeshman are required -to take to get them 
r^eady to deal with the ups and downs of^college 

life. ■ . . , 

i think, the high schools* have to 

answer, that; biit I think more colleges should 
observe the heed for t^at. ~: - 

MR. CROSBY: This may not require a?L ansv;er.- 
.How do we get a kid to' assimiiate the :experien5e of 
being the one kid in a class of 500? 

You. don't Hive to answer 
MR. SOMMETT: How'; much ^ of this kind jof new 
/ experience, shifting to new experience-is healthy? 

I mean, we are almost' saying here 
that every time there is a stage in bur life where 
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we have to make changes > we have to have some sort 
of special preparation for it. : ^ 

I rneah> isn't this part of living 
arid^part of discovery, and in fact^part of looking 



forward to this new situation wittiout calling on 
psychiatrists to prepare us for it? 

MR* BROWN: • I think discovery is a lot more 
fun wi ch you take someone with you that you knoW/ 
arid it reaily.^is. ' , 

. When my son discovers something 

new, if he takes a friend along, he fenjoys it 
just a little bit better because he cari bdurice 
off his feelings. You, don't get -a chance' to do 



that today. 



-— - ^ 

You are thrown today, i tnx-nk. 



because you are moving so much faster and students 
are reaiiy catapulted rather than 'takeri albrig in 
a more serisitive way. " Arid I think in the past that 
has happened. , 

: i think ybu Have a family support 

system where other members Kad beeri to college 
arid they were able t;o help the student make a 



transition, and 'that doesn't exist anymore. 

The family structure is gone to 
pieces. There are a lot more jingle parent families 
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. MR. ADEEMftN: In light of. the fact that the 

eominissibh is going to be talking tomorrow morning 
to some high school seriidrs and some college freshmen 
what guestions, bui ldin g off the motion that changes 
in style of learning^ changes ±n values/ the whole 
question x ^rhing by shock or being dumped into 

0 \ _____ 

the eyes ^ ^^cdvery, what gueitions would you 

suggest that the Cdirtmission ^k the students? 

MR. BROWN: Getting back tp what the first 
speaker said/ yo^know/ that they don't know what 
they don't know, I agree with that. 

The guestibhs you ought to ask^hem 

is:" ■ . " ■ . 

- Why. are — what are their feelings 
about going to college? What do they expect to be 
there when they get there? Did they get an adequate 

*^do they feel they are ready to go into a college 
setting? Do they know what they want? 

we khdw the jargon on ^ that/ but I am 
not sure they know what it means. Ask^hem to 
define their concept of what college is; whether 
it's going to be a lecutre hall like this; what they 
think it's going to be. 

MR. ADEMAN: That's the senior in- high school/ 

_ ._ __ ^ . - - _ _ ^- _ 

but there's also people who =hava finished tne'xr 
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freshman year. 



What So we ask them? 



MR, BRQWN: I would say a^lindst the same 



questions > but ask them was it what you thought 



it was going to be and if not what was the problem 



think th^re wasn't a problem; working in each of 
those specific areas. ^ 

MR. HADERLEIN: Looking at your statistics 
of the 80 to 90 percent of your graduates going 
to college, what degree of selectivity do you have 
in admitting students to your. high school? 

MR. BROWN: We give a placement examination r 
which tells,, y^ou basically pretty much v/hat ah 
Iowa Basic Test tells yeu. And based oh their - 
achievement in elementary. school and on this 
placement tast^ we accept the students. We 
generally ask that the student :be no more than 
f ive months • biehind in- reading/ "although we do 
take slower students. . 

MRi- HADERLEIN: Ybu have very few remedial 
schools or do you have any remedial schools? 

MR. BROWN: Because of the size of our schools 
we are able to take that many. The size is about 



for you if there was a problem. 



If there wasn'ct^^ why don 



' t ybu 
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400 in pbpuiatidn. 

•MR, FRANCIS:, Okay. ■ . 

Any others? 

(No response •) 

MR. FRANeiS: Thank you very. much. 

The next presenter will be 

Charles D. O'Cbnnell, Vice President and Dean of 

Students at the University of Chicago. 

PUBLIC STATEMENT 

BY : CHARLES D . O* CONNELL 

First, I want to thank you, of course, 
for the oppbrtunity to appear. Secbndly, I'd like - 
to suggest that you tear up the remarks that you : 
have. I think the quality of it has already been 
established, and i really I sound as I rewrote 
my remarks for this afternodh that they had a 
striking hollow policy abbtit them, and I certainly 
did not intend that. . 

If we really Seiie^7'e in educatibii/ 
I think i have had something of an educatibn today, 
and I found this morning's sessibh extraordinarily 
rewarding- It seems tb me that it is proper for 
a whole sessibn to be devoted to the quality of 
transition in college admissions. 

Despite all the probiems we* ha^e heard 
and despite the unbelievable number of individuals 
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in making the de^isidhs that are involved in the ■ 
college admiiiiSns and short range traniiti5S 
process, it seems to me th. be an aspect of edticatibh. 
it se^ms to be in better order than most, and in 
a sense, this is probably the result of some fund. 

. I think the remarkable thing is 
that we do as well as we do, and we heed . short 
range transition pr5blem access. It seems to me 
that we should ceftainly heed Dr. Shabat's word, . 
if that is indeed the goal.- 

The quality 5 f „ the academic experience 
seems to still be the sort of thing that is worthy 
of .'Concern. Two partial solutions were raised this 
morning. The^ were very small and veSy modest, 
but I w5uld certainly like to reiterate support 
of the sort of things that were explained this 
morning. 

More effective relationships between • 
the faculty of higher. education institutions and 
the faculty of secondary schools through the summer 
institutions, through work, through contacts. 
This is a- phenomenon thlt :iiWly' K^^^^^^^^ 

and perhaps restored and enlarged in areas that were 
not covered in 1950 's, and such things should be 
supported by the National Science Foundation. 
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dertairily-/ attention, has to be 
paid to b5th fequiremeritg and itandards> with 
clear understanding that what we heard this 
morning is riot the same.;- 

'l" intend to cbirie dbwnr I think , on 
the side of Fred Hargadon in hoping for high 
standards and flexible- reciTiirements.. it seems that 
-all we have to do is look at the history of education 
in this country and realize that this one problem 

is amost inevitable. 

But i would urge us to remember the 
importance of flexibility in requireSents and riot 
talking about standards riow, even in the institutions 
like my own. which is obviously somewhat different 
from the 100,000 student institutions around the, 
riatibri. 

Studerits, on the whole, chariged 
their fields of career^ interest and their majors. 

; ' frobabiy 60 percerit of them Changed 
it onc^ in the course of four years, and almost 
---SO -pe'rcent:ro:f them .Changed than once in the 

course of the four years. So that when we talk 
about holding a transition back and iri holding our 
counseling back and moving the kind of career choice, 
patterns back, 1 hope we dori't lose also the ■ ^ 
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. - they iearri more about 

X. for pebble, as tney 

...bipline, to 5han.e tR.ir min^- ^ ^ 

My present reading xt xs that • 
,.,....t.:choo. t...r careers .e.y 
..a th.t th. r..X.o. soc.a. 
.... an. th. co...ss.one.s o. ^ -^-^ 

f world probably didn't know, at 

statesmen of the wor t- . ^ r.r- 

to go into science or 
age of 17 that they wanted to g ^ ^ 
^ „as in higher education that 

sociology, because, xt was x 

,hey learned about th..e ne^\things. ^ 

ti.e. .ve.yo- Vn .he room, X -oppose 

X have a special concern. 



,n >5«/ +-o I think, in a 
It was alluded to. 
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■ >}\ -1 reference to 

- r^fl^rv school, teachers. And my 

of secondary 

,uaX... . ^^^^^ .e.cH.r.-- 

..u. a ae..a. fSo. «o« 5r years fro. ^ 

" - But I see it happening a.ross the 

increase; but I 

, •- .^1 aiti and sciences. 
Board. iin all arts 

. ^ TKe phenomenon was descrxbea by 

Cliii Siownthis Sorning. 

Say be an artificial way to 

- .cftit. bu^if. as,o.dawayasa.y. Xnl974 

approach a-^' _ 

-,nt sf Phi Beta Kappa graduates at 
5 8 percent or rii-u 
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University of Chic^ai 
reputaticih for that 



d, which^ I guess has a 
kind of teaching^ went into 



graduate work in the arts and sciences. • 

Last year ' s population got about 
3d percent going into the same fields. I think 
this is true. i • know it' s true as many people • 

: . ^ _ _ ■ : . x ; 

know it's true at other institutions. , 

It seeitiS;to me that we are faced 

with a problem. " ; • \ • 

• People in .college today are being \^ 

trained off into the business law arid medical 
professions, which^ of course, your sponsor, 
■eoirtmissioner Bell, described as ialeable skil Is . , 
He spoke oh the subject some five years ago. I am 
worried by that because at the same time, it's 
been coupled with publicity about the glut of 

Ph. p. ' s. • • . . " . 

Why should we turn out more Ph.D. 's if 

we already have so many. 

What i really fear is that seven or 
eight years down the road, we will have any number' 
of Ph.D.'s. applying f'or any job that is open, but 
no real cjuality help represented among those 
hundreds of Ph.D.'s. 

■ That is why I welcome, particularly. 
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the foundation's ahhbunceirierit about six months ago 
of a major prbgraih tb s.uppdrt fellowships in the. 
humanities on a ^hatibnal balsis,.. 

, i don't think we can simply turn to 

the federal government again on things like that , 
but. we have but this ebitimissibh does have weight 
and it does have authbrity and it does have influence . 
And I hoping that the plight of thi teaching 
profession in the collegei and universities bf the 
country eight or nine years frbm how is a matter of 
concern to you. ' And = I think that perhaps there are 
otSer associations with services of. support so that 
our Black students are not all together going into 
the iha j br i>rbf.ession of business law and medicine 

^ One fin^ai: comm and that is: - 

It seems to me that th^^house_of 
higher education has many rooms. We have also 
learned^ It seems to me, that there is excellence 
in' some form, some really pefceptable form in almost 
all of those, and th^ excellence that you would 
find in MIT or concerned about a very, very important^ 
very special problem. It is riot the kind of • 
excellence, butit is the moral or .sbcial ladder of 
excellence that can be heard all bver the country.' 
* ' And that leads me to express a^pious 
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s r 

hope that when this Commission - comes but with its 
reebmmeridations ultimately that they do hot forget 
the rhetoric of innovation; of: products' and sweeping 
recommendations that will start, the wo^lS going. 

. . ;, My impression is thit it has been 
tried in the past,, but it was done by the N.ewspajjer 
Planning Gdmmittee in" its innovation . Commissioner 
Bell said in 197 5, when he talked about liberal 
arts colleges as letting students go like lambs into 
the lion's deh if they had graataatea with only a 
knowledge of Freud° and Hemingway and Aristotle and 
did not have a saleable; skill . That sort of . 
criticism, I think, is the most sweiping form and 
does the most separate harm. It creates the kind 
f cases against colleges in whiqh thes^ colleges 
are judged oh hbw much the salaries are of the 



o 



E^eople who go to college as compared to the salaries 
of those of us who don't.. - , 

.~ I think ultimately what we heed 

is a \7ery large set of finally tuned . recoitimehdations , 
probably directed against the various segments of 
higher and secondary educatibn, a pieces of which 
leaves room for questions of a great deal of ; '.^ 

ccellehce ; " • . . 

Thank you so much for allowing . me , 
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to talk. I am very grateful, to have had this' 
opportunity. Thank ybui 

MR. FRANCIS: Are there any questions of the 

eommission? , 

MRi. HADERLEIN: Well/ you jnsi touched oh ■ ' 
a real basis of a fundamental factor when ybU 
talked about dealing with excellericeir and you 
agreed with the fundamental .that you cannot have 
excellence in the classroom without excellence 
in teaching. And then you touched on the plight of 'r~ 
the teaching profession in eight or nine years coming 
down the road, and ,w<e know that.: 

c ._ ; 

. What advice can you give us to hfe.lp 

. - ._ • " - • * 

solve this problem that we know is out there and 

going to be with::US? : 

MR;. O'CONNEIiL: You have more money than I and 
you have a gr^at deal more influence at the . ' 

Commission. It seeitisv to me the f o'undati'on had agreed 
that the way to deal with that remarkable program 
of hatibhal colleges and to^ readminister it. 

. I think you can, give focus attention 
on this problem. You know the way that those 
individuals and those institutions can practice, ^ 
and it seems to me that our foundation and others_ ; 
are always saying let the , government do it.\ But, of 
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5ourse> we wdaid all be. happy . to iet the gbverriitisrit • 
do it. The piaiii fact is. that there are sources 
of hope that seem to apply to this problem^ arid if 

o 

it is drawn to "their attention by a national group 
and not by an institution, they might be very 
interested. 

MS. CAMPBEiili: You are looking, for those teachers 

across the boards because that could costly^ Srain 

, _ ■ ■ ^: 

off in the area ;o^ engineering. 

I read in- your article that perhaps 
a matter in which we could do that, both at a 
secondary and at ths" college -level , wouid be to 
give an incentive in terms of cbntpehsatory rewards.. 

Wh^t kind o£ precedent does that . 
set when it starts happening to humans? 

MR.. O'eiSNNELL: Well, .1 talked to some secondary 
school people who f eel th^t i t ' s inevitable that 
the secondary school — that it's inevitably going 
to happen just as it always happens at universities., 

I don ' t think" any of those" universities 
know thati • In a sense ^ I think' it * s- almost natural. 

Differences are going to be created, 

it seems to ma. . , , 

i don-'t know. I read something the : 
other day that made mi think. I think there will be a 
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topping out of the great deiharid for some of. these 
professions that how .seeiii to. be luring our very best 
students. 

We have four graduations at iiiy 
university in June because eah't all ih 
Rockefeller Center at one time * and I have to go ^ 

to all four. 

' And the only one that really 

impresses me is the one. th^t :is reserved for the 
MBA. And unless you take over, that number is going 
to keep multiplying by 35, 000 ^ and it is little 
wonder how far the graduates of bur colleges are, 
not just> you know they are human. They borrow 
money to go through college .' They see a two year 
program with a beginning/ middle, and end, and 
$35,000 at the end of the line.: Meanwhile, those 
are the students who seven or eight years ago were 
going into physics and cheimistry and ecoriomics. 
And we must recapture a portion of that^ hot for 
business. 

MR; CROSBY: You sort of" corrected an earixer 
statement, but I still, want to get that back, because 
you were talking about Ph.D. and there being so 
many Of themi But, I think you have to IbOk at that . 
as something that being relative, because so man^ 
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things are increasing; ; 

± wduiS hate to be existing at this 
point with the same hiamber of M. D. ' s that we had 
in 1950 , if we kept that sattie number now, because 
of the increasing population arid other kinds of. 
things . 

Now, i think we have to weigh that 
sometimes because it 'may hot be so mtich that 
there is a brain drain in some pf'of essioxis^ but 
some prbfessibhs are becoming obsolete and tjxey 
are moving into another are^a. ' 

Another thing is I am just wondering 
from the same concern r and I keep. hearing this. 
We had more men' in college back around that time 
and we are talking about lowering the standards. 
It seems to me like they are saying that there 
are more women in college and doing better, 

,At& we saying that we better get 

rid of these wbnferi and 

_ _ '_ ' 1 ' __ 

HR. O'CONNELL: No , no . ^ ^ 

MR: CROSBY:. I just want to be sur€j because we 

are going back to the good old days whe^n we were 

taking all the men out of college- 

* • . ■ ■- _ ■ ' 

HR.; O'CONNELL:. Can 1 just add something? ^ 

> _ • - - ■ 

_ • ■ . . . _ f 

One"' other thing that.- strikes me, and. I 



have ho scientific evidence for it>; is tha't I watch 
studeritS who are^ going on. for graduate Work to 
he arts and sciences , and .some the brightest 



women are doi^g iti ^ 

It is hot necessarily oir ^^hi Beta Kappsi 
men^ but r think maybe they feei that some .of these 
women, own this^-^ ir^opethat^'s not true/' bu it. also 
means that eight or n±ne years from nbw^ in fact,. ^ , 
we are going to have some well prepared bright 
women teaching, arid that " s. brie • s-i Ive.r lining i ^.ee,, ;.- 
in the cloudy sky.; : 

MR. WraNCIS: Any others? - , / " 

(No response.) * 
MR. FRANCIS: Tharife you. 

MR. e*edNWE£L: Thank you. / . ^ . ^ ^, 

MR. FRANCIS: Our next presenter is 
Mr. Arrioad Mitchem, Director ^f' Equal Educational 
Opportunity Program, "at Mar.quette Universi.ty in 

? ■ . ... 

Milwaukee > WiscyDhsih ' ' 



' puBlix: statement 
by: mr. arnold l. ^mitchem 



Thank you. Dr. Francis. 

' it's a real • pleasure.- to be here.. . 

» ■ . 

1 w^buid bs less than honored if I didn't tell this' 
panel that, the remarks that *I am about to make this 
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afternoon are ;in spited by three things; _ 

* First, the social and political 

climate at the moment, the impact it is having on 
our society, and edncation in particular ; ^nd 
particularly on the whole nation and concept of 

_ ' J _ __ 

equal edacational opportunity and higher educatibh. 

■ Secondly, my remarks pour out of 

experience of, 13 years as Director of the 
Educational Opportunity Program at Marquette 

University . . 

V ■ in our program, we work with the 

so called disadvahted youngster, and both the^ 
retention rate of 57 percent of those who ' are either 
there ot graduated and 30 percent of those students 
have gone on to gradu^e experiences, incLudirig 
Harvard, Stanford, and Yale, et cetera. 

And finally, by conviction -that 
the ■notion of exceile.nce must support the drive for 
equality if the need be presented. ; . 

So> having said all of those things, 
let me begin with my remarks, which is essentially 
a synopsis of the statement which i sent you; .• 

Concerns about excellence in/^American 
education had been voiced for years by^^ose 'who 
worked with minority, disadvantaged, ^'nd non-college 

6 
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students; 

Much of. our work with these students 
Suit be focused on academic preparation to compensate 
for earlier deficiencies in their educational 
experience. The cost and time and resources to 
our institutions, as well as tlie student,- would 
tempt us to echo eharles W. Eliot's, "Turn of the 

Century Complaint": ._ 

"Because of the lack of secondary, 
schools competent to prepare their pupils for college 
five-sixths of the colleges and universities in lie 
united States maintained preparatory departments 
againit their will and in disregard 5f the interest 
of higher instruction." 

Yet, when we examine the recent 
history of American education, we find that the 
problem is not simply one of academic standards 
in colleges and universities. The expansion of 
secondary schooling provides nearly all persons 
with a high school diploma proceeding the expansion 
of postsecondary education initially by the SI Bill 
in 1944, and it's been fueled by the demand of an 
increasingly complex and tschhical economy. 

The high school curriculum has thus 
diySrsified and- therefore deluded £rom a college 
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1 preparatory perspective ^%^a^time "when the higher 

2 educational system was still Saihtai^ni-hs:-^a rigbrdus 

3 aha elitis- staisdards. 

4 As a result, the structuring of 

5 American education to prepare all secondary students 

6 for the option of attending college requires more 

7 ■ than commitment to the idea of excellence. The 

8 nation's schools simply do not have en'ough 

& science and mathematics teachers amount other 

Id resources to provide a College preparatory program 

11. for all of thei^ students. Irrespective to college 

12 admission practices, it would be difficult, if hOt 

13 impossible, tO maintain excellence at all levels 

14 of American education unless the dOdrs of opportunity 

15 to colleges and universities are kept open for 

16 persons of all classes arid backgrounds. 

17 As John Ogbu also observed, it is 
IS non-serisible° to expect academic .excellence unless; 

,19 both teachers and students are . coriviriced that. 

20 there are social rewards for sUclT act ions . 

21 Most secbridary schools cannot afford 

22 to ba- responsive tb the demands of higher education 

23 unless, their g r a dua t es; are fXh an ci aTlTy "able to 

24 enter selective as well as-bperi dbor institutions. 

25 Nonetheless, i believe that bur colleges and 
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uriiv.ersitiei.*cah contribute significantly to the 
press for excelierice in ftirterican educatiSh if two 
things are explicitly recognized. 

Firsts that the basic academic - 
com'patenci^. of reading, Writing, speaking, listening, 
and reasoning are never completed attainments, but 
rather are seen as open-ended capacities which, can 
be developed to even higher and higher levels of 
excellence . . 

fthd second, that these same basic 
competencies are essential to the agenda of higher, 
learning complementing and supporting our specialized 
disciplinary focuses on college^ and universities. 

, A statement was made over lunch 

about how all the departments in colleges and ^ ^ 



universities should reinforce writi^and the 
responsibility should not be confined essentially 
to the English DepartSent. If we can carry this 
message, with an emphasis on continuous hard w^rk 
-and. discipiine, clearly and forcefully to the 
secondary school and to their students , we may. - 
begiS to make a serious impact on the quality of 
education for all its sense. And 1 thank you and , 
I appreciate this opportunity. 

MR. FRi^NCiS: Some questions of the Corrtmissibn? .: 
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MR. CROSBY: sSmepiace xri ybiir pampers you 
state that if i5ftoois -- secondary schools are not- 
able, because of teacher shortages, such -as they 
are not able to provide the science and the 
mathematics and. so forth, that. the colleges should- 
be able to; through open enrollment, do^ something 
to pick these studerits up and to help cover that 
deficiency; am i correct? ' 
MR. MITCHEM: Yes , I made those points; but 

I didn't select them° 

The first point I made was pointing 
out the practical difficulties^ in preparing all . 
of our studenfs, both hpn-traditional and traditional 
for colleges and univejeiities with a shortage .of 
:i:ina-th^a±:4c^— a3i-d_J5_cJ.eBc tea c he r s . — 



In my paper, if you' noticed, I .used 
Wisconsin as' an example where they only require' . 
one year of mathematics or one year of science, 
and I think they ought to be raised, is my. personal 
opinion . .; 

The other point I was making was that 
as long as we cannot address these cognitive: 
problems at the^secondary level, it • s my view that 



higher education has responsibility to provide 
both preparatory departments aS a form, as- the 
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president of Harvard inSidated. earlier on, in all 
of bur colleges and universities until such tiine 
as that deficiency can be made up. 

MR. HADERLEIN: You speak to the Marquette 
model as opposed to a remedial ittodel, and you said 
that there's no separation of the remedial from 
the real . . 

Would you enlarge on that a little 
bit? • 
MR, MITCHEM: iSure . 

Indeed, there is some kind of 
practical separation in a certain sense, though 
there isn ' t. 

In other words, our approach is to ^ 
father than enrolling students in, developmental 
and remedial courses, however you describe them, ■ 
as a separate activity; that is before, they are 
allowed to go into regular credited courses./ we 
do ail these things concurrently. 

In fact, ^e even go further and 
attempt to integrate our group towards seminars, 
into diffeirent courses in history and English and 
so oh . - 

So, in other words, we try to do 
away with the approach of remediation and also we try 
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in terms of rhetoric and the language arid that 
kind of affitiiance . we try to evefi the kind of tone 
to present to avoid our students feeling that 
they are remediated. 

. ° We coiistantly emphasize the fact 
that our students aire regular students, and indeed 
they are, and they take the same courses that 
other students take to get into the universities.. 
So their degree^ in oUr opinion, is worth as much 
as any one else's, and we think that's very 
impbr'tarit for the self-^'confidence in our society. 

MR. SOMMETT: I was "wondering what you 
think is wrong with remediation itself? 

th a t aLLach an '~ 

unsurpassable stigma? 

MR. MITCHEM: I think that's one aspect of 
it, sir. I think tfiat ' s biie stigma / bu 
hot even .the most serious problem In a certain 

sense . ■ - 

Many ins€itutiohs , and I can't tell 

_ . O . ^ J- ■ ■ ■ ^ 

you the extent that it is going on today ; 

many institutions five to ten years ago really 

set up separate courses for the disadvantaged 

students. These students had to take a whole 

battery of so called remedial developmental servic 



1 that, had no Relationship, to graduat±on> and the 

2 length of time was greatly extended or they 

3 couldn't take all the courses at the aame time. 

4 . Some .of these ItUderits were around for six or 
S-l' seven years because they had to take these other 
6 courses before they could, embark on regular programs 
7. That's ihy biggest concern.: , - 

8 MR. €ReSBY: During lunch, I remember a 

9 discussion in terms of time management and goal 

10 setting. 

11 Is there such a preregusiti.e 

12 or criteria- to your- program? 

13 MR. MITGHEM: Dr. Francis made that point.. 
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That^s one of the things thit are incorporated into 
what we call our study skills courses and time . 
management schedule. 

1 in a sense, all we are doing is: 

trying to resocialize many of these students for 
another World and thing^ like time mahagem^nt are 
one of those key things that we try to gat across 
to them. 

MR, FRANCIS: Any other qiiestions? 
« (No response, ) : 

.MR. FRANCIS: Thank you very much. 
' MR; MITCHEM: 1 appreciate it very much. 
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• MRi FRftNeiS: We are pretty ^itiuch on time; 
We have got :appr6xiiriateiy iS or 16 minutes ieft.> : 
and we still have a couple minutes from our break 
td make sure that we give the last two speakers 
their due,' I will pnt it that way. - ' 

Dr. Michael Kean will be ^he first 
speaker of the • last two . : He is the Director of 
the Midwest Regional Office, Educational Testing 
Service/ Evans ton, Illinois. 

John Vaccaro will be after him. 

PUB£iIC STATEMENT . 
BY: DR. MICHAEL KEAN . 

Dr. Francis, members of the Cbitimission , 



ladies and gentlemen, I apEsreciate the tDpportunity 



to coma before you this aftn^rnoon, and in this 
compressed time peiriod, I will certainly try to 
keep my comments, as brief as possible. 

In the hekt five minutes or so, I'll 
attempt to partly touch on fotir particular areas 
of use'of mobile forms of comSissioli rating* the 
fdie of standirdized tests, tests as a tool for 
guidance, and counseling , and if time permits, to 
touch on sbme recent ETS research on testing. 

" - . since educational institutions and 

.programs differ widely, and many different examples 
were had this afterrioon in terins of the .testimoriy. 
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it's riot surprising that the admissions reqnirmerits 
for thsse inst-.itutions and programs are less 
extremely varied. 

Although the level of selectivity 
may differ from ihstitu-tion to institution, all 
colleges and universities need, to accurately assess 
'how well their applicants are- prsparec! tcs meet that ' 
particular institution's academic stahda?:ds. 

Those who must make the decisions 
need the most relevant .and highest quality of 
information on each appiicant.. Those standardized . 
test are certainly vital to :.the admission process. 

i want to stress here that they .' 
represent" what • you are by one single measure or 
a ccambihatibn of objective instruments. Based on - 
impressionistic data,, an applicant will lead to the 
most imformed decision making. 

Both test data^ as well as information 
on high schodl achievement and personal quality 
of the .applicant, should be considered in the 
admissions deWsion. The word for it is standardized 

test. ■■ •* . . \ 

; Standardized; test5 can be ihighly useful 
in the process of making admissions decisions • Since 
high school curricula ofi^sn vary from school to school 



in both content and quality, itahflar diied test 
iaS^es. which represent applicant performance as • 
measured by a -aSmmoh yardstick, ^ah be of great 
value tq the admissions proces's. Properly developed 
;stand.a^a3.2ed. tests offer a. valid and reliable 
measure, that is fair to al'l applicants. Those 
who take the tests are- exposed to the same material. 
SAT scores frora administrations around the state, 
around the country, and around the entire world 
all have the same meaning- .Staridardized test 
scores are an indication of the test takers grasp ^ 
of certain skills, c5hcepts, and knowledge at the 
time of testing. . Th^ teWts measure nothing of an 
individual identity, economic stat^us, or Attitude 

towards the particular item. ' _ 

The best standardized admissions 

' tests are also secure tests.. Secure tests ensure 

that the resulting test scores have credibility 
\nd cannot be ' compromised , This credibility of ■ 
scores is of the utmost importance to the admis"^ions 

decision . ,v 

Admissions deaisions are made , on. tfie 

basis Of how weil applicants are predicted to be. , . 

able to handle the academic program of _ the institution 

ai,d q^stion the utilization „of all available informati 
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for consideratibh in the admissions decision ^ arid 
improve the accuracy of that prediction . Test scores^ 
used in bombination with other factors^ enhance the 
ability to predict accnrately how ah applicant 
is most likely to fare in a particular institutiori 

Let me switch gears ' for a moment/ 
if I may, and indicate that test scores can also 
be ^very usef ul to ^colleges Vdecisibhs concerning 
guidance and as well as decisions related to the 
placement of students . . ^ 

Once a student has been admitted to' 
dp. institution/ c^urriculum planning and placement 
become of paramount: importance . Pdstsecondary 
institutions develop guidance ' prof iles for each of' 

their students. .^ * 

. • _ ._ _ ■ ^ . ^_ .i . 

Utilizing such prof iles / counselors 

and other staf f^ a^:- these universities can assist 

students in identifying particular areas of 

. . _____ _ 

interest/ as well as developing - their student's 

long 'range gbal^. Tests can also provide use ftfl 

estimates of readiness to do the work in certain 

jourses, and i think .to help students to plan - 

•rewarding and successful college careers. 

^ ' - _ _ . ^ 

Further/ test data, can also assist 

the particular institution in. better tailoring its , 

230 
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courses tS ineet the specific needs of indiviaiial 
students; 

' _ _ ' - -- • 

Having good diagnostic — and I 
want. to underscore diagnostic because ' I will come, 
back to that in a moment or %wd. ' • 

Sbod diagnostic- information on: 
students can aid colleges iii determining the most ; 
efficient scheduling of its academic resources, 
and I want to comment on it more in a moment or 

two . ■ , 

We at the Educational Testing 

Service realize that standardized tests can be • 

very useful to those who must make admissions 

decisions and to those who must counsel and place 

students once those decisions have been made. At 

ETS, we are committed to ^developing the best 

possible tests and providing those who_use OUr 

tests with complete and understandable information ; 

oh both the design aipects of the tests, as well: 

a^" their appropriate uses and interpretations. 

ETS is constantly engaging in 

research to. establish as p^scisely as possible 

the state of the art in testing and, to ever advance 

that staj;e. - •• 

ETS has also, had a long term interest 
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" in one particular igilestibh among" others ^ and that 

qaestibh if!: . ■ ' .< ,.• ° 

• - What is the rbie o£ persohai qua;iiti-es • 

as related to ah applicant and the role that . . 

personal quality plays that adniission process? 

\ ■ * ' • . 

■ ' ■ ■' Researchers at "ETS have" been'' 

studying' this issue for several years and have ■> . 
looked at a number of factors aside from academic . 
ability that might" influence * to some extent, the 
admissxoh decision.. In studying the personal' ^ ■ . 
qualities issue, Ea?S, reseaiichers reviewed past 
researcfi, including research on tiiB use in th:e , 
adiaissioris process of biographical data ^ personal 
statements,"^ recommendations, interviews, interest ... 
measures, per sonality- ratings , and peer ratings,,^ - 

These measures of personal qualities 

..J * ■ ' . ■ _ ' -f 

had been researched to a lesser, extent than. 

traditional academic measures. Their findings . • - .; 

suggest that there has hot been a cbnsdderable ., 

use of such alterhate'gft^l measures. c ' 
, '■^ - . - ' ■ ■■ 

Let me shift once dgam xh summarxzxng, 

realiy concluding, and emphasize very key linkage 
between existing^' tests being processed and the 
teaching, learning, and guidance process. „. 

■ Tests can .play - an important role in- the 



supporting, thJ ' imp^oveinent , the educating process, 
we do not foresee the need for itiore it^ihgeht . ' 
tests than those ^tSat already exist. Should iiew , 
tests be developed, they should be — and here 
bomes that word diagnostic inforTtiation that^ 
institutions that . cduldn ' t provide meaningful 
things and put them more clearly. and concisely. 

TestiSg can also provide colleges, 
and universities with better :inf ormation for .use 
in placing -.the 'increasing ^umbers of foreign 
^Students seeking to efiroii in American schools^ 
There, was an article in a public^ion last autumn 
that I riad that projected the niynber, of foreign: 
students in our universities between how and, 1999^ 
would increase Up to, I think, '^in excess of a 
millioh students by that year. 

■ The deyelopitient of tests design 

t,o enhance ^placement and instruction, instead of 
only to assist in the sei/c±ion process poses a 
great challenge to ^eri^can education, and ETS. is 
committed to working to' t^lp meet : this^ need anH 

■ : / 

to raspond to both cojileges. 

Th-ank /you. - • 

MR. FRANCIS: ^ra there any questions of the 

* ■'» 

*■ . . / 

Commission? 'i 
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MS. CAMPBELL: i'd like to ask a question 
about the diagnostic tests. 

What kind of work^ has ETS done 
in determining what one ought to learn, because 
we talked: a lot about that toda^; because there's^ 
not generally growth on that. 

How does ETS approach that problem? 
MR. KEftN: I woUld say that ETS does not 
attempt to determine what one ou^ht to . learn .^^^^ 
That's a rather: descriptive kind of decision. •- . 

ETS has had a history of working 
with constituent boards and other groups, and 
I feel a little bit silly talking to a former laeniber. 
our bdard of trustees,, because, of course sae knows 

far better than I. 

/ in such a way as to elicit from 
the real experts what it is that is appropriately 
needs to be measured,; we do not step b a 6k from - 
the process becausi i have an obligation to, be . 
involved rathe^ heavily in -the process. ' - . 

our major thrust, though, is that 
once there has been some agreement reached in _ 
terms of what is to be measured to bring the 
best possible psychometric knowledge to bare in 
measuring pr"5pe^iy those questions that have .been , 
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MR., CROSBY: I was wondering if there is, 
over a period of 20 years, could yoa say that the 
ntimber of tests that you have been giving has 
increased and do they have any kind of ^ say, 
19.60, 1970, 1980. We will use a ten year period. 

MR. KEAN: If, in fact^ you are referring 
specifically to cblleg^ admission. J:^sts 

MR. CROSBY: Yes. 

MR. KEAN: The number of admission ^tests h^as 
increased very much in parallel with the baby boom, 
and the increase in the number of students making 
application to colleges.' 

The great nxamber the, vast number 
of colleges and universities in, the country require 
some type of admissions examination. In other 
words, the SAT, the ACT, and other examinations. 

We have seen in recent years with'- 
the decline in the number o£/students making 
application to college,' a smaller demand on the 
SAT, for example. 

MS. CAMPBELL: What about the PSAT? 

MR. KEAN: Well, the PSAT has multiple uses. 
We have seen a comparable increase in the demand 
for the PSAT for those students who have been 
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pr ep air i rig to. t ake the SftTi 

The PSAT> however^ is used; for • 
exaffiple,,by the National American Scholarship 
Corporation to establish a large potential for 
, schblarship candidates. And with that respect,, 
we see an increase in the number of students that 
are taking it. That also is very importantly 
related to, of course/ the dismal situation in 
the country proportion and financial aid is 
very critical to the ability for new students to 
attend college.. 

MS, CAMPBELL: I go into the national teicher^ , 
for example, on that guestibh. You also work in 
that area; that's coming out of the other end. 

Are there \any significant changes, 
riot so much ^^h content of What they need to Jcnbw, 
but what is being done in the meritaixties of how 
one teaches. one? 

MR. KEAN:- Well, the NTE, ai.you may or may 
riot be aware ^ is in the process of being completely 
revised. And the NTE, I think, effective this 

•7 

: -€r - _ - ... . ._ _ ■ . 

October, the new NTE will be introduced. 

■ - The test is not a radically new. 

test in that it still focuses upon the areas that 

\ the old NTE focused upon. But it is updated.- It 
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reflecti a greater degree; in those areas that 
the constituents of the NTE Boara, made. up of 
edticators across the country, have indicated that 

it should reflect. 

- We are also getting more into the 

extent possible that a paper and pencil does teach 

art. ' 

MR. HAdERLEIN: if you t^lk alDOUt test 

scores usually in combination with other factors 
being bigger for institutions, are you including 
in those other factors non-academic factors, and 
if so, how important are they? 

MR. KEAN: Well,, i can't answer the secand 
question because ^that's an area that there^ i^ crying 
need for research. on in terms of how important they 
are . 

I can answef from a personal basis., 
and i think that they^re rather important depending, 
on the institution and the specific area the 
applicant is making application for. 

For example,^ if I were applying to 
a small liberal ar^s college, for the classics program 
I would think^that the admissions officerwould be- . 
very interested to ' know whether I had Latin or Greek, 
or perhaps a variety of other indicators. 
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i^siie relating to your concern; 

I would indicate \:hat approximately 
for the past decade^ brie liiillibri students of each' 
graduatirig class. has acquainted himself with the 
SAT arid other informatiori tliat :goes along with it. 
That represents about two^third's of the college bound 
population^ -and it also reprasehts^ about one-third 
of the high/ school seniors graduating in this country. 

The pr'opdrtion varies by state and 
by region^ but in total, that's what it says. Given* 
the nature of that breakdown , there is. some things 
i think that information can tell us about the 
relationship between seniors arid excellence . 

At the outset, I want to acjknowledge* 
that a wealth of ' information is available arid could 
be put at the disposal of this coinmis'siori in their 
iSportaht work. One of the things that has the 
national attention of our organization is the SAT 
aptitude test score decline. 

Succinctly, from 1963 to 1980, we have 
seen a 5 4 point gradual .declirie iri the SAT .verbal 
and a 36 point declirie iri the SAT mathematics. 

Oil. a 200 to 800 scale dr on a 
staridard scale of 1 to 10, each year the iricremerit, 
by itself, has riot been that.great. The issue that is 
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so iiripbrtaht to the hatibhai- cditimission was the 

point that studies that, binds that with figures from ■ 

1977. 

What do we know a&out the academic 
preparation? l" am talking how about the qualitative'/ 
in terms of ViS-a-vis what the high sehdbls are doing. 
We have seen that the ambuht of English .courses that 
students take has remained relatively stable. In 
1975, the cohort average about. 3.95 years of English 
study has risen to a high point o£ 3.98. So most of 
the students are presenting almost four yeMrs of 
English. 

In math^Satics / they are fairly 
stable; 2.22, and it has risen to 3.25. So the 
: graduates come to us with about three and a half 
years of math. . 

In foreign language / the opposite 
is true. In 1973^ the applicants had taken :6h the 
average of 2.4 years of, a foreign language , and 
that has fallen to 2. 17 in 19 80 . ^ • / • 

* I wbuid hope, though, that the - 
Cdmmiss,ion wou;Ld interface your admissions requirements 
survey with that data to perhaps assess the impact 
of the Cbmrnissidh's requirements dri high school 
curriculum; 
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' ' bne'ol the appaiiirig, at least to me; 
pieces of data is that in 1980-81,' 94 percent of 
our college Bound: students took no foreign ianguagei 
This is up. from 90 percent in 1973. The preparation^ 
in terms of high school and what kinds of students 
want to. go on to college, we hSve seen a shift iii .; 
that — shift in that direction. In 1975, 77 percent 
of the college applicants rated themselves in the top 
■two-fifths of their class. In 1980,; o^hly 76 percent 
had done so. What' this says is that the propbrtidns 
of those classes that are opting for college^ and 
perhaps' a larger percentage, .of them opt for propor^ionls 

are hot prepared i 

Ydti .asked about the' great inflation 

issue. Again, we have reported over the years that 
we did see a slight de:gr:6fe of. .infl'atidij- £r 
1976 , although not appreciably ; 3 . 0.4 to 3.12. 

However, that, is greatly deciihed 

back to its 1973 levels in I981i We have also _ . 
seen an increase in t!^e number of minorities 
, participating in college board programs . That has 
increased from 11 percent in 1973 , to 18 . 1 percent in 

19 81. ' - - • 

. 'The phenoirtehoh-. of more women novr being 
in our colleges is .also raflected in the fact that mprfe 
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wbiheri sit for coliege .bdkra exains than do Men. There 
hk^re been several statements Inade, today thatX^e high 
schooi record is. unaoubtedly the best predicto^f 
academic success; . H5-w.^ver, I think it is import at^t 
that we not lose sight of the f^ct of the differenc^ 
betweer. the tWo. In research studies that have been 
conducted by the . college board and institutiSns , the 
high schooi record, gives the GPA or class 'rank as the 
median correlation of about .47. . - . 

The median cbrrelatioh for the SAT 

progr-am at is .,44. So although unequivocally, you 
can say high school record is, a better predictor, 
and is recognizant of the narroyiess of that 

differeriice in prediction,. I . 

; dv^r the years, I wbuld add, that the 

gap. between the two predictors, has become narrower. 
Ybu/also spoke to the issueof achievement tests, 

■ and recent studies have bornf out. that the involvement 

■ over a period of time and that the feW institutions 
where achievement tests and SAT scores have" been 
studied, it has .been; found that . ithe . SAT plus . 

' achievement as predictors have accounted for more, 

: of the:va^:iance- than the high school record alone; 

^. and the proportions .a.re, 60 percent for aptitude -• 
plus achievement tests as opposed to 40 percent : for 
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high school records i . . . - 

■ tjnf brtiahately , or I should say f 
have oisservedi^wer than 200 colle.gei reqttirihg 
the achievement test. But. even though they are 
valid predictors , we see a diminishing, number oS , 

colleges Utilizing this. \ 

You spedifically asked the question 
do AP and CEEP, Advanced Placemeiit and ebilege Level 
Examination Programs help master' c5ilege level materia 

The answer is: an unequivocal yes, 
if by that you mean subsequent performance in ; 
future/college bourses. Study after .study shows 
that students achieve at a higher rate, complete 
more courses, and go further than, do their non-CLEP 
examination cbunterpa^ts, and this is even after 
ability^ levels are cohtrbllid-. 

■ ■ ■ i bbvibUsly have selectively touched 

on some of the information delating to some of the 
^ specific questions tHat you raised. I would like , to 
hos7 turn to a couple of comments about the Cbilege 
Bo'ard's commitment to education — to excellence in 
education. Perhaps the latest refleet_^on.of the; 
boa^d'^s new cotpjtiitment is thi quality project,, now - 
firmly Anchored as a major college board activity^ 

:\ The project is designed to better the. 
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- - '^-n the United States 

qiaiity of secdn,aary education zn the . 

iha to Increase access to 

both ioi majdtity aSa minoiity studeri^i. - ■ 
. ' . . . By aefiniti:5h>. thls iSaertaking 

,„Soat.s ..ality .na equality. In its .i»plest , 
,3,,,; to en..st .c.oS.s .na coUe,.. and 

conservative ooopeiati.e campaign to strengthen 

. , a -I- +-hei same t^Gis 

<.econaary education, and at tne s 
the qualxty of seconaaij 

.,..-...t...>He .a.a one .ain e..^ oppor.«nit. 

made over past '20 years. 

^ , tHai- it is a decade loti 

it is conceded that xtxs * ^ 

- ^ '4- 1.^^ beaun with a comprehensive : 

effort and it has oeg^" 

. - « 4-HB colleqe preparatory 
; nationwida review of the colieg p f . 

J e4-atP^ It is- started 
curriculum in the U.nxted States. It 

^ . ^ 4^4^ 4 focus on the 
there ana beiievea. that the initial , fo 

:,..aitiona. ana largely .caaefiic ...ects ..oondary 

schooling wdSia rea„ce a .o..aatio. .r«hich progra.. 

' . ^ .11 Other aspects of education can 

of quality and all other ^ v 

' ^ i« This en<ieaVor has 'the 

be' built for all students. Thxs en 

. ..,1 to renew a commitment to education' and 
potential to ren^w 

. 'excellence excusi me. . 

- ^;.^^or hks potential to renew. 
This endeavor ncit> t/w 

; ; . . . . Lii r^f- aducatioh. The 

a commitment to excellence .n ail .of edu . . 

■ . f all sectors of the education industry, 

cboperation of all secuot^ 

ana thi gSvernment caB maR^ possiBl- 
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in pbhciusibii, I want to say' that. '■. \ 
the concerns leading, to tiie National C6mmission oh 
Excellence and this particular, hearing oh college 
adiriissibhs and the transition to po stseeohdary 
education are shared by. the college boards as a 
membership education association ;aeaicated to the 
identification of the evaluation ;of 'student capacity 
of the facilities r schools , or -colleges transition. 

I will very briefly suminarize a 
cbupie of comments I made concerning that we have a 
large number of studeiits who are starting college , 
but are dropping out . . In cdnaneriting I would like to 
say that I ,waht to make sure that we can control 
those things to ensure that they "are ^not dropping out* 
for the wrong feasons , among those being the 
appropriate secondary school preparation and appropria 
coiiegiate educational experience/ and very importantl 
the appropriate financial resources to ensure that 
all of us have; egual access,: to. higher education. 

• . a?hahk you for the opportunity. 

MR, PRANGiS:, Thank* you, very much. Let's see 
if we have sbihe. :questions now from the eommiss ion . 

MR. HADERLEINs Well, "you said we ought to cdntro 
the things that we can when talking about a high 
school education.' 
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- ' . Wh'at cati ySu tell itie at y6ur schdb.l 

I.SM looprig for suggestions, that . schdiar needs ^to ; 

know; ' 

MrV VACCARO: Weil, I th^^^^ 
^is moving, in that direction and 1 think is trying to. 
^reach, and in.fact. has reached consensus to a series 
of dialogue around, tlia countryside, ,to plans and ^ 
motions, what Wave you, agreements noF only on. 
competehey for '^ollege ^bounp students population, b^t. 
on competencies f or the :entire secondary school area, 
.^nd that's the fir. t. step, 1 1 think, in talking ^bout 

things that can be done* 

Additiorial -things that will fall out 

• further dialogues and further undertakings, and 
.some of these will be .b^sed on . actual experiences.. 
> ln S.nAntox^o, T^xas, there is an option for exc^Henje 
'model program there uHder Project.. Eqtaality-, ^ 
€^y^^^ to impact the 'secondary school curriculum by 
■providing appropriate training to secondary school 
te^cheri this summer atmajpr Texas universities ^O;- 
t^at thay can bring back with them those teaching ^ 
experiences and thay will be introducing in a ittich: 
larger scope than ever before ad^^anced plaSemant •-. 
courses, an^ there has been much, conversitiort tod^y;^ 
.bodt'ehat particular aspect, And I think the important 
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thing is that students have a goal to challenge,: 
and the teachers ari appropriately prepared to teach 
t^eiti in that way. i 

I think Fred Hargadoh :said it very 
nicely, that although, it .will be national "in scope, 
it will translate to local . issues , local identif icatic 
local initiative, and I think that aspect, like 
Project Equality', can work very cultural ly with 
local school districts, local businesses, local 
industries, to ehhahce.the quality of the education 
thro'ugh trlinihg^ thrdugh'resdurces , through ^ 

modal prbgr.aihs. ► ' 

» - - - • , - 

MR. CROSBY: This may be an unfair question, but 

I knpv7 our next hearing is on going into tlife wdrld of 
work, ^ ■ . 



Is your institution or are you familiar 
i±.h-^anx- iTls-Htii-hi^nq t-h n-t^ ^^f^r^^ ai-s^o^-t^e-s-fei-n^— &%4id^n%s 
that may not be going to' college? . 
MR-. v&eeARb: Yes. 
_ _. i We de^al in -al 1 ag^p^^o tr a n s it io 



^ We also deal in the aspect of helping students make 
•an appropriate choice; - 
• " Over ./the years, we have sponsored 

^decision making curriculum to help students not only 
. choose whether th^ey are going to college but also 

- ^ — °— . ^ — —^ ^47 ^ — 
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whether to go into the work field or hot.. We try 
to focus bh the assessment of career skills. " It 
was well conceived and well received, but unf ortunatelj: 
schbbi ..monies were h5t available in sufficient 
quantitiei for high school students to utilize that. 

What thbie kinds of programs would 
indeed branch to help them consider all the options 
so that they might not lock themselves in. 

/ MR. CROSBY.: Are you promoting that aspect of 

your testing program or are ybu also promoting the 

/ . ■ - -° - 

aspect of going to college? 

MR. VACCARO: We try to respond to educational 
heeds. We obviously have, those as part of the 
educational services that we offer.' 

Just as any of our ser\7ices have 

"alf I^'fenF'eoF^Fit^^^ ^ _„e_ 
-^Tfc^-ci-o:s«-l-y--wtt-h--al-l^ . ; ■ ^ 1 



V7hat college or program they are interested in, 
ca'reer skills assessments being onex^f them; 

, ? . . ■ _ _ 

. MR^ ADELMAN: ' At one point in your- . tes timbhy , 



Mr. Vaccaro, ybu ' implicitly equated that CL.EP and 
the AP as having similaS. effects on' the achi'avement 
• of college bound students with various kind's of y 
examinations- - • -, /. 

■ ■ • _ ^ 

And my experience .and the experience 
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of many former dpi lege administrators in teirmis bf_^.^ 
the way^'efcEP-is used is that it is used in a very 
different manner by different kinds of students 
than is the AP . 

Couid you elaborate on that? 
MR. VACCARb: i equated them specifically 
because you equated them not you personally, but 
you equated them in the question that you posed in 
the background papers. 

When I talked with constituents, 

they always say this: 

Both can h^lp you achieve the same 
things if the goal is to' get college credit. 
However, only AP can impact secondary schools' 
curriculum, . because it is there that you have, a 
standard of excellence, if ydu will, if you have 

_a— t-e^eh^g-eommi-tt^d tn teaching, this standard, of 
-excellence and if yo'u have: students who are willing 
to submit themselves to^ that standard of excellence 

..knowing that the payoff l^vthat colleges Will indeed 
r-eward students for their siice^s^sful experience 
with appropriate advanced ^lacemen<t at the college 
to, the extent that one thing > that mag o,r di f f erent ■ 
tJv±ng that can be easily assessed. ; 
. - If you take a look at the content 



validity in dealing with cbiiege faculties, and I 
do this all the tiihe^ and they quickly say that 
yes, that measure is what we teach in bibbogy. 
And you get their responses around the countryside.. 

So in terms of difficulty levels 
and in terms of examination content, there are 
similarities and there "are differences in that both 
have, objective portions and both have ess^y 
portions- The/reason i think why we have seen in' 
this country, CLEP was originally redeived as a ■ 
program to facilitate the entry level of adults 
back into the ^collegiate arena. What Wis have seen 
happening, and it 's very discouraging: to get a phone 
call from. a high school student and they say that 
they read something or my .mother read something in 
Ladies Home Journal and it talked ; about AP, and I 
can. get college credit. I have done a lot of 
reading in : American history. How do I go about 
doing this? • 

And- 1 call the high school counselor 
and the counselor says, "What" is AP?" 

And so because they don't ha^7•e the 
educational e:<per ience , those o students turn to 
other alternatives that are th^re; ^nd CLEP is a 
national .examination program. People can walk in 
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off -the street into one of the national test centers * 
sit for it, and validate: those 2:>:periehces that the? 
may have learned in high schcsol, although the original 
concept of CLEP was that they had learned it 
in the world in which they lived. The outcomes 
can be the same. 

MR. FRANCiS: I should iay that we have reached 
the time that we need to t^ke a break. 

Thank, you Very ipuch, Mr. Vac^aro , 
and we will take a 15 minute break, and we vtiii . 
come back . ' ' I . ■ 

MR. GARIBALDI: ' Five minute s . \ 

MR. FRANCiS: Five. .minute break,, and so that 
means we will be back at 20 minutes to four, and 
we will have the people to make the presentation. 

(WHEREUPON, . a brief recess was 
; had. ) ..." 

MR. FRANCIS: ± think we 'd like to get started 

again. ; ' 

i am going to call the first speaker.;; 

While \the Commission members are . 
getting a little liquid -for the rest of the evening, 
I will ihtroduce bur time schedule. 

In order to ensure ourselves that 
each one of the persons that's asked tc5 speak gets an 

231 . 
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opportunity to speak, we are, going t.b limit the • 
Remarks to five miftiites ekiatly; and I will ask for 
only one' question. The fi^st hand I see, I will 
acknowledge from the eommissiOh, and if there\ is 
time after we have heard from, all of oa^ speakers, 
then 1 will go back for other questions. So dOri't 
feel that 1 am being mean, but i will run it a • . 
little tighter because we have less time at this 
point and we have seven speakers. 

Milton, would you like to make. a 
comment at this -point? / 
MR. GOLDBERG: Just one comment. 

The issue was raised a coyple of 

" ' .■ ■• _ _ _ _ ■ . . ■ _ ■ 

times today about wor^ that is be.'ing doi^e by 

other grSups like the CAG and its Relationship to 

oni work. one. Of the efforts that v/e spent a fair 

amount of time on already. is establishing a 

very close linkage with those various other gro.ups - 

and boards. We "have met together and there is a 

. reasonable flow of. information and material from 

us to these various groups ' as well as from those 

groups to : Us . ' , 

;: • I- must say that as a . matter of fact> 

one of the major contributions I believe our, 
Commiiiion has already made is because ours i.s a 
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iiic cbitiifiission as -comp-area with a lot of those 
other groups, and our ihateriai is available, to 
everybody; ftnd so ail of these pagers that have ■ 
been written for lis and all of . these testimonies 
that have been written for us have already been 
picked Up by a numisef of other groups that are 
doing this work. And much of our work; has already 
began to effect the work or infect the. work if 
you will that is being done by a lot of other 
commissions in activity around the country, s6 that 
the " info has already been developed. 
MR. FRANCIS: f hank yoU ^ Milt. 

And bur first speakeir this afternoon 
is Mr. v?iliiam Pajipas Who is the pSesidehf of the 
Michigan Assdt^d-ation of Secondary School Principals 

' So our timer will end every five 
minutes and then we will have one question and next 

to ,the next people. , , . . 

PUBLIC STATEMENT 

BY: MR. WIIiLIAM J. PAPPAS 

Thank you . very much.' I appreciate 

the opportunity to address the . ccminissibhers . ; I 

also commend you and your colleagues who helped' 

put together the preliminary" reports that I have 

seen, and they are quite good. ■ 

■ : Whi le I am talki ng ^ to .you , ^J^V a_; 
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.pritctitibh^r . I aiii tha;Vpresid8nti of a principal 
assdciatibh of 2^000 merafeSef s but I : am a practitioner 
I -am an administrator of. \a living high school with 
living children andf with living problems daily. 
And my mind may wander off; to such things as driver - 
education and gifted and talented ' students and 



teacher layoffs and assignment scheduling , band camp^ 

■-- -- ■ ^ ■ - h-- ---- - 

basketball camp^ community swim teams ^ vocational: 
ski^ll centers^ summer school\f and a few other things 
that are -iiappening right how \^tb me; yet when I 
heard people talk today/ I heard they were supposed 
to teach basics ^ we are supposed to prepare our kids 
for college and we are supposed to solve society's 
problems r but the expectation ^ i guess ^ is too much. 

I believe it is too much. ; ^ 

' . .. - .. ' ^ ■ ■ " 

The implied purpose of secondary 

schools^ in the past decade 'has Been to prepare 

Students, to reach those goals which the age of majority 

had- -imprinted in their lives. The changina of 

admission standards of a decade ago. has begun to 

haunt the high schools of our country. While . 

f . - - ■ ' - > ' ' '. 

preparing students in a high school / for ^varibu<3 

occupational and educational ahoices^ it is a fact- 

that the expectations of the high schools have 

followed the. examples of the colle^ei in determining. 
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types of expected curricular needs^ 

The softening admission stan^^ards , 
of bur decade are coming lander scrutiny today, anS 
the inevitability of the strengthening of admission 
standards will be reflected in the secondary 
offerings and cUrricular directives of tomorrow. 

The American society has many 
divergent views as to what Should be taking place 
in. secondary and pos tsecondary course work in our ; 
count^y ^ AS the president of . the .. largest secondary 
administrative association in Michigan, I can speak 
for all of oiir members who find themselves quite 
confused while analyzing all the professed ideas of, 
various^ interest groups from around the Country as 
to what should ij-e. done in the secondary school. 

Not only has- the public confidei^ce 
eroded in some cases around the nation, although in 
Michig'-ih the important studiei done during the 
past year show this to be untrue, but. the confidence 
of school principals ha§ been visibly reversed with 
the fear of cooperating with agencies, boards, 
and commissions. Being aSked to do . everything for : : 
everyone in society makes our position uncertain 
many times and' impbSsi>51e sometimes. 

The rhetoric of raeommehdations will gc 
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on deaf ears .unless the main participahtSy princi|5als? 
are aiiowed to give input into thi chain- and are 
given the necessary tools to implement these 
chaiigps. The basic research of management studies 
in our country shows the effective school to have 
one /most important ingredient. All factors 
considered, the principal wi 1 1- make • the di fferehce , . 
in a school- being effective. , 

The research of iSilbert Austin 
reveals one quality that's, constant in the successful 
school;, ah -excejitibnal principal who has knowiedge 
of the instructional aspect of schools. 

„Ron Edmonds fotiftd that leadership is 
the key factor in effective schools. instructional 
leadership by the' principal is the key if presented 
by BloSm, eross^ Brbphy, Hunter, and Wright. 

The message of all research stands, 
clear. Schools can and do make the difference in 
the life of sludenC^.achieveTm^^ The one person ■ 

in the school who has v.he most influence on / 
establishing ah environmerit that w.ill produce 
achievement is the principal. The effective 
principal is the one who sees to it that his or 
her expectations for student success permeates the 
entire' school. 

25g 
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The topics of 3iscussic5n» and it's, 
most important for the eoinirtissibh oh Excellence to 
focus in on, is the rbie of the principal in the 
school if ail other desired #oals are to be 



MR. FRANCIS: Oh, we can take two questions. 
I didn' t h^ear the buzzer . Keep it running. 

MR. HADERLESN: What he said is something that 

Fred and Enteral have been; talking about today, . 

and that is that we are boming -- we are being told 

that the schools, becaus e of t h e softenin g of the 

quality, is what you're saying. . \ 

. And: it is inevitable are going to 

strehgtheh their standards . and it * s; going . to be 
reflected in the secondary curriculum. And I 
guess that's what I am saying too, that we need 
some guidance in this particular drea. 

Do you agree with that? \ 
MR. PAPPAS: Yes , definitely. V 

We have to take care of 60 percent 
of our youngsters that go to college, and it might^ 
be ideal to say that they all should go to college. 
But at what standards do thsy go to college? - 

If you want to change, some of : the 
things "that you are, talking caJabdt in admission 
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standards, I think you have to do it by striking 
at the college level.' 

Qui* curriculum will show the change 



over 



a period of time. 

MR. CROSBY: I guess the other brie is: 

I How do you see this Cbminission - 

dealijng with the principal in terms of irromofeing 



no with the orihcipal in terms Of 
excesJience? 

. ■ i - ■ . ■ - \ _ 

.1 Now, this may be enough track for 



aribth'er teri minutes. , 

■ i : / ■ - ^ - - / 1 

I in therms of promoting excellence/ 

and Ij guess it's ^definitely at the secondary level- 

MR. PAPPAS: It's definitely there. It's 
focusing in there. I dori't see any discussions 
within all -the Commission meetings of the principal's 
role in thi schbbl,.and Secretary Bell will be^^more 
than brie o£ ;'^he first to tell you that that's where 
leadership has" to be and that's hbw schools change. 

And I WbUld say that that's a sight that's overlooked 

- - >v - ^ ------ 

in this Commission "the role of t^ princxpal xn 

the high schools of America. . 

MR- • CROSBY : YbU mean in^ terms bf leadership? 

MR.'PAPPAS: Leadership, educational leadership. 

MR. HADERLEiTJ: I wouldn't /- doubt: that one 
wa.y , ' ' '( ' v ■ . 
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MR; PftPPAS:^ Thank you very mu5h. 
" MR, FRANCIS: Our riekt . speaker will be ' - 

barmelo Rodriguez; _ .... 

PUBLIC STATEMENT _ 
BY: CARMELO ReDRlGUEZ ^ 

i am. grateful to thi inembers of the 

Commissiorv for allowing us to present to you a. 
perspective oh' Hispl^nio problems .nd the opportunity 
,fbr higher education. / . 



When we requested. the opportunity • to 
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appear, mdextook' the tasl. ^o prejilr^ a 20 page 
•paper, V^hich I won't have time ; to read, but I will 
try to e:.ert.from that and don ' t try to fbllow ■ 
me . with the paper , because it,' s. dlf ^ul:t,.. • . 

in terms of understanding the 
Hispanic problems ar^d dpport^ities for. higher 
education, one must; I think, put .:.ome per Spec tive 
intb the^ predictor., of ^ the teality of Hispanic.. 
A«a to do that, I want to , 4ive you some "overview. 

AS you. prol/ably noticed some jlispanics 
are the' fastest growing minority group. £n, the 

-rd^s. of natural increase among 

United States , -an^ the rate or natu^ _ ^ 

------ - I'ff c-rcent/. The Hi^spanic population 

Hispanics is 1-8 percen-o-. 

is gr5„ing'at a staitliig .ate of one iiHi-- i^-P^^-, , 
i yiar. Th^ HiipiBic Jopul at icn^raw tc 14.6 n-illicn 
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ttdm i970' tq 1980, a 61 percent, increase. That 
figifre does not include 'unddcuiiie^ited workeir.s , ^ ^ 

believed to. riumtker as many as. 20 million. 

- • • ■ ... , • 

The Hispanic" proportion of the^ total 
U.S. population is arbuiid 9 percent/ with 'an 
average median age of 3 2.2 years, for Hispanic 

■ ^ ^ ' _ ■_ ._ . — _ — _ , * 

women entering the '-peak child bearing age.: 

in addition to .immigration and the 
natural rate of increase, by the end of thi-s decade, 
Hispanlcs will be the "second largest minority" in 

this country. 

The U. S.; His^i^c population: is also 
younger . The average age. of Hispanlcs is 23 years, 
compared to about 30 years \for whites. Despite 
its youth,, however , Hispanics" have one of the poorest^ 
records of pltxcation attainment ^^of^ any p,opuia:^'ioh / 
group. Hispanlcs are enrolling in school at .a 
lower rate than whites. ' , ' 

48 percent, of Hispanlcs; between 
three years old . and 3S were enrolled in schools as 
of October of '78, compared to 5 0 percent of whites . . 

^ in the 18 to 24 age . level", 26 percent 

• " • yV ' ■ * . . -.^ . . I J".; - . 

of Hispanics : w^'re enrolled "compared tcp^ • 29 .percent * - 

* • • ^- ' • 

whites .• . • ■ " 

, ' "j ■ -J" . 

Among Puerto RicahVand Mexican stuSents 
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in 1976 ,: for instancer abbut 10 percent of the . 
8 to 13 year olds and 2*5 percent of the 14 to 20 - 
year bids were ehrblled in lower than expected 
grade levels. Many students who make up. these 
hiimbers are ' dropping . out of school as soon as it 
is legally feasible. " . - ^ 

Hispanic s age 14 to :19 were twice as 
likely not to^have cbmpleted high school as' whites 
irirthe same age bracket. Nearly 40 percent of 
the Hispanic population between the ages of 18 and 
2 4 ieft high school without receiving a diploma 
as compared to abbut 14 percent of the white high 
schbbl pbpulatidn. 

The figures are continuing tb.be 
very, very staggering. .^Only 41 percent of 
Hispanic adults ' f inished high school as compared 
to 61. percent of white adults. In short/, the 

_ ■ _ __ __ _ _ _ _ 

H i s p an i c p o p u 1 a t i b h o f - t he— Unitre d— St-a-fc^^— h-as— c-le a r 1 y 
identified a problem for otir society in a dramatic 
opportunity for highei:. education.*. It is ^large and 
growing. 

We occupy the lower rung of. the 
^^^ork force',, and perhaps, most importantly , we are 
not being adequately, educated: but of our poverty and 
unemployment in society;^ . 
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6therwisa when an .in a ' .__ • 

many things, o • / ^,.r i-e will 

«.ve a loweJ occupation., achi.veienf 

' COS. -*. Hiipanios b.co™.ng 

' ■ enriety/ at a time .when 

. ...niiican. pa.=on so=.e.^ • 

..COU.C.S M Bein, P.ii.« --^'^r 
..i..a.c./.o ...c..ion p.o,.a™. a.e ...^ 

force equalizer 
back, when the ax. _ 

:l - . a period of estrangement, and 

opportunity's xn a perx • ^ ,t 

k there i.' no ■ Ipnger enough to, .ake it 
a time when there x 

in society . / ^ 

I the .igSific.n«y.c,=:o«.ng 

• = SO . I think, an 
.......io"-^ Hi.pan.c. - ai.o, ^^^^^ 

.,po.t^ni.. *or fii,..^^auc.t.o„ to 
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declining enrollment. ,,tion - 

■ - - \ -. -.1, ^=inallv, that popuiatxon 

\ I th±nk> fina ixy, _____ _____ ^ 

\ — rro all understana 

- • \fnture years.. NOW, we aix 
burden 3.n future y _ =me 

\ ' .-.n is not necessarily to blame „ 

that higher education is . 

""-ft:::.:::: 
r:-::.V'-'-ir '::::::':- 

tnat if s no\th.ir responsibility. 
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Either .aucati.n K.s -nuch ,W ao wiW p..tnersHiP 
i„ tK^ coiSunity, pa?Snar.hip with or^a.i.atipns 

at eaSly st.S.s ift our studefif^ a.vel5pm.nt In 

schc.l sc that cah, in partnership with , 

,-,r.erade the schooling of our 
higher educatxon, upgraae 

stttdehts. 

Nonetheless, I have been given the, 
..ance. and .any of »s have proven in the past 
that giveh the -opportunity 5f .ocess, we can ™a.e 
, higher Education pr.ud ol selSoting Hispa«lcs= 

*;w^ ri^ner deals more closely 
Now, the paper uecu. 

ana specifically with soJ«e of the is.ues. It 
aaaresses the excell.hce, th. transition Issue, 
testing issues, and X thin. W. aon ■ t have ti.e ^ 
, e.et. to uch Oh those, hut,, of cour... the pap.r 
. JUTreieS. y.u to the^"- of the MxnoS^t,. 

Higher Education eo:..l..lon, and I fuliy ^hd.rse 
„any of those Seeo^.ndatlons , particularly those 
that- d.al with iulnorlties ana higher .aucation. 
• ■ . Thank you . : 

, fRA«cis= e.ay. 'x ""1 <,u...i6S. 

^ cKOSB.^ you mentioned, alth5ugh you soe.ea 

i„A Hiaher education, yet you 
■ t5 emphasize- Hispanics and hxgner. . _ 

- , - a l'arg= dropout rate from lA to 18, at 
said thers rs a larg- u-^ f 
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the high school level. 

- Do you have any. recormendatibhis 
there> in terms of retention at the high schbdl 
level? 

Ms:. RODRIGUEZ: Yes> 1 think we have started 
seme efforts in that direc.tibh, and that's what 
1 talked about partnerships. 

Some higher, educ.ati.oh institutions, for 
instance, in the city and state deal directly with 
the Hispanic students in joint programs so as to 
interven^:^ earlier in the kind of programs for 
early identification of problems, that will. help 
us develop d'ur kids iri better and higher education. 
However, v.here seems to be an increasing rate of . 
Hispanics coining into the country, so that we are 
attacking the p^o"?^^"^ from many perspectives. 

MR. FRANCI S; Tha nk you very much ajid we have 



your paper-. „ . 

Did everybody get a copy? 
Thank you very much. 
- Next will be Professor .Jeffrey Mallow . 

P.UBtIC 'STATEM.ENT ' • 

- .BY: PROFESSOR JEFFRfiY MALLOW , 

Good af te'rnoon. My name is 

Jeffrey Mallow and I am an associate profassbr df. 

a local university and the originator of a program- 
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called the Science Anxiety Ciinicthat i would like 
to tell you about because we find it an effecti-ve : 
method cjf taking students from secondary schools 
and dealing with one of the iriajor prdbiems that 
they have; their fear of studying science and. 
by the way also' mathematics. 

Before I Isegin, my colleague, 
br. Sharon Greenberg, the psychoibgist half of bur 
team, is here, and she will be happy to. answer any 
questibhs abbut the psychological aspects of our 
program that the Comitiission might have. 

Science anxiety is the fear of studying 
science, the fear bf learning science > and it results 
in the avoidance of science courses. The implications 
for bur country are fourfold.. 

■ Number ons; technological illiteracy 

of the citizen rats-, ' 

Number twb> a leadership in government 
and business which is hot familiar with or comfortable 
wiivh^ technical ideas. _ 

. ". Number three, a lagging behind other ■ 
countries which are mbre sbfbngt-»r in technical 
training,' and I might say ' fcr example japan, 
West Germany^ arid the Soviet Union. 

Number four, blocking bf upwar-? mobility 
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I might inot ^ . ■ . science, 
^ ■ 3ust point out -^H^*- 

>-^ie maa seientiejf ^ 

^^^^ cartoons ever-^ 

and if T every Saturday. 

X do nothing else, i like = 
Tv; . ^ ^° them off 

; , , finally, .,ith the v.ay the ' i 

communicate. sciences.: Pi^st . ^^^^^ schools 

- -ienc teacMn. - ^^^^^ 

an... :^ -^^^^ — - 

-~c,te ..outa C^^^^^^^^ "^"^^^ "--^-^ 

°°^t a subject that th-v aj-^ 
to be experts i. . ' are . supposed 

..mea^ ' ^^r-«^^ ar. not. . .he ^ • 

remedies of this, i think f ' 

„H • - t^^"^^. in some cases are ^ 

obvious . one i 



^ need to upgrade and 



r.r*" 
~. ........ 

nerefore, our method of d^^i ^ 
" ^ or dealing with 4. 

at' i^^r-.4. wiun that, 

^-ast on th. colieg. i,,,,, ^ , 

' is to deal not only 
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with cbghizarit' hut. the emotional aspect of 
science, that is with the science and the anxiety,' 
both for learning and for teaching. 

The.- science anxiety ciihie which we 
have developed deals with both the cognizant and: 
Emotional: aspects of science learning.' It teaches 
science skills and it teaches two types of piychologi<j:a 

techniques i 

one is called ^coippetitive restructuring, 

which means that 'students are helped to get to . 
the things they tell themselves about why they 
can't learn science and to restructure those 
messages, and the other i^ ^a conditipning -techn.i^ 
of' systematic desensitization where we can teach 
them to be comfortable in science clashes. 
The' clinic works with small groups 



:ojE_s.taiaeniS-,_haaf a^ dozen, and it is a: team effort 
involving science education and psychology. 

" . . Now, we also have research results 

6n. the af f ectiveness of the clinic^ arid they are . 

quite promising. ••. , . . 

What we think the' Commission mighc 

do or the fedaral goverrimgnt m.ight do first is to 
recoghiza science learning or. the avoidance of. 
§5xenca learning as not' anly a cognitive but -as an - 
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eiribtibnal problem and tHus prevent right now the 

crisis whieh we are creating by producing a - 

shortage of Scientifically and technicaiiy 

trained people/ hot only those who go into these 

father lucrative careers in business and military; 

and government, but just people who heed to ^be - 

aware Of scientific ideas to cope- ■ 

Sqcohdiy, to support the kiiid .of 

programs that focus on both emotional and cognitive 

aspects of learning; math anxiety programs, science 

anxiety programs, such. as ours for. college students,- 

•and to foxus on the emotional and cognitive aspects 

from kindergarten through 12. For that, we have 

-two sjaggestions . 

One is a/reg^llar program of in.-serv 

training for elementary and junior high school, 
teachers and High school teachers who are, presently 
avoiding teaching sciences. And secondly; not only 
in-service training* but a revamption of .teacher 
training in teacher ' s- colleges, to aiso-hot only _ 
include the scientific component, but to deal • ■ 
with the emotions that are aroused : by hay ing not 
only to learn science. - 
- ' Thank • you . 
MR. FRAI-TCIS:- Thank you very much. 
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' ' I ^aid we' would have diie question. 

MR. SOMMETT: I just" wart to . know, how do you 
get. them into your classes? How can you adviise 
us on how- to get them into your classes? 

What kinds of output can one expect? 
After so many days, weeks, hours / 
^ what happens to these people? / 

MR. MALLOW: Ih the classroom Or in the clihics? 
MR. SOMMETT: In the clihics; 

MR* MALLOW^ In the clinic that we a^dvertise, 
the citnic. operates, but of the Loyola University 
Counseling Center with^'the aid and assistance of 

■ thei SciehbS Department . So we. do kind of- advertise, 
with advertisements in the newspapers and' so forth. 

In addition,' we go into the 
introductory sc±BJxae_oo^j^^s • Nbw> this means we 
aire not gbih^ tb the humanities cotirses . In some 
sense, that would be. inappropriate , like invading . 
the chicken coop^ But we do go into courses where 
people are required to take science, such as nursing/ 
preined, predenti^stri , but thes.e people are not, ' 
in fact/, going to be scientists. ; And the large part 
our. involvement Is for people who are required to 

-take science, psychbibgy > : ^nd ■ so-cioiogy. They cqv\e 
to .£h,e clinic and it is the most subscribed program 
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of the 5iihic by a factor of two to one.' More 
people 5oitie- to the science anxiety re.diactidri . than 
for any other kind d.f counseling.^ We have to 
turn awa^ once out of every; two. We can work 
for seven weeks' with a team of psychologists 
and a scient.'.-i- for a hour arid a half a week. 

The groups of students, huinber 10 
through; 12, arid we can usually do three groups 
every semester, three scientists, three psychologists, 

all together. ° 
• Iri the- severi weeks, we do science 

skills teaching, but /I. might say that that's sxmple 
things," like learning how to read a science textbook , 
and problem solving, how to take notes iri a science ; 
class . 

■ 0 - _ _ _ 1 

We do the cognitive restructuring 
of the students, arid the -third thing is to tefch 
them actually a conditioning. technique for lowering 
their arixiety. At the end of the severi weeks, 
I might quote the pilot reiearch center, our student?,, 
compared to a controlled group, ire lower in science . 
anxiety- than before- Their mathematic anxiety is 

lo^^e^ed:' Their so-cal led . state and trait anxiety* 

•I ■■■ 

Which, is a star ^ardi zed test . one has to do with ■ 
becoming iahxious,. in a particular situation, state 
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anxiety, arid the other is a general level of 
anxiety> trait anxiety. 

Both of those, interestingly, are 
lowered by the - techniques we use in the ciinic. 

1 I might point out that the one 

arixiety that has not been lowered is general test 
anxiety. That is " sbmepne who is nervous on a 
history test seems not to-be helped by us. . • , 

The importance of that is that ^ 
science anxiety is not test anxiety, because whih ^ 
a professor finds .out that a st-udent is anxious, he 
or she may never talk . to the students. 

^ SO at' the end of that time, the ■, 
student's anxiety , has -been ibwerecU 

I might anticipate the following 
question. You may want to know what happens to ' 
their grades. My own exjserience with those of my 
students who have been iff" "the clinic is that their 
grades go up. That's very hard -to measure how 
much on a scale of A through F. . If a student goes 
froTTi c double minus, to C double plus, it may hot • 

f ■. ■ . ■ ' . " ■ ' ; ' • 

show . . 

My students report back however ■ 
that their grades have gone up, .;and I have seen 
certain students who, in fact; were pushed : kicking 
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screaming into science courses and went on 
to— gy^^^ and biochemistry. 

KB. ADELMAN: We have a written report on 
that program as one of the 30 some odd we have 
received arid notable programs associated with the 
transition of post secondary education. 
MR. FRANCIS: Thank you.. 

'bur next speaker is earbl Elder a 
university professor for :the American Federation . 
of Teachers. 

PUBLIC STATEMENT 
i'-BY: MS* -CAROL ELDER 
/' , ■ . " 

Thank you for giving irie the opportunity 

to speik to youi today. I am Carol Elder and i am 

':',,sutive vice p^resident of^ the University of lllihbiSir 

which is Lovjal;4lbb, the J^erican"^ Federation .df^^ 

Teachers, arid am speaking today on. behaif^'O^Fth.e 

American Federation of; Te 

As a general policy on cblleg's admission 

procedures and/ s tandardi , and am xKiproving the 

.presi*ure on secondary students to meet: those 

standards th'^ AFT has Project Equality. ^* . 



.... _/ 

; AFT locals aLl over the' country are 

in Project Equality diaibgues' to 

define the preparation of ail college bound students 



participating 
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For example.., here in Chicago ± think- you, ha vja 
heard that the ehicagj Teacher Vs Union and the 
Board of Education haw§ • "^bihtiy sponsored discussions 
with school and coil'ege and university personnisl to 
identify problems and work with curricuiar cl^hges 
concerned with college , preparation . 
" ^ eohcerh with college preparation 

is, of coarse, ihseparablfe from concern "tO improved 
college educatibh etquality in public schools generally. 
Aitifericari public schools today are graduating more 
itiadents and serves ^a more _diverse population with , 
more diverse programs than ever before. They have 



emphasized access and equality of Educational 
opportunity for every student, arid those are goals- 
that -American— PedercSioif-of^^ "siippxirtS'. ; 

• Decline in carricu'lt:..t standards, 
grade irifiatiori, social promotion',|" laxity , and ; 
homework assigrimehts are trends .wtiich , sometimes . 
represent an effort to reach students- who would 
not be in school at ail were it not for special •• 

_ :__:_■■ _[' ■ ^ ' 

compromises designed to reach them, arid jtri' other 
cases are . the results of po,licies mandated by 
schoo'l districts. In fact^ inariy negative developments 
have (Cdiite abdiit ; despite consistent iong term / .• 

operations for '-ers; / ' / ^ 
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- While we s^upport equal opportunity 
' ' ? " ■ ■ 

for sfeudentSr we aisc believe that every /student \\ 

.deser';^^o the best educational program 'available, . 

and in otr efforts to serve everyone/ we must ' : . 

realize that different students have different: 

heeds r arid that rid one is well served if every 

student is riot challenged tq perform at his best. 

' Among the measures which the American 

Federation of Teachers advocates to promote 

quality education i-n public schools are «'sourid 

fouhdatibris in ; basic courses^ English r math, 

science r • history r foreign languages^ and -social, ^ 

studies; ' programs in fine arjts and practical arts> 

special programs ; for studerits with special skills 

and talents; re^listib grading procedures;^ 

sufficient homework to develop academic sei£-dis:eiplin^ 

and to promote academic progress; the informed use 

of standardized tests so that performance can be 

compared and when necessary ' imprbyed; competency. ' 

testing as , bne element of beginning teacher 

ce.rtific :iori. 

' ' 5- 'ihe speakers here today have referred 

to the heed for school teachers'^ arid for college . . 

- \ # • ~ ■ -" ' • • ' - - ------ --- ' 

faculties to analyze -and ideriti fy^ student problems, 

■ ^ y ' • _.l _ : _• _ ^_ ■ ■ - 

curr'icular weaknesses , to analyze their own strength 
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and weaknes's^es as teachers; 1:0 angage in professional 

. cievelbpmeht > to reiearh; and to retrain; 

i ■ . . 

We must all recogrii ze that at times 

of budget cutbacks tho se activities are f requeri t ly 

the least rewarded. The cutbacks sometimes even 

e liminate them. Consequently , teacher ' s unions 

view that lobbying activities are in fact one of 

/ ^ _ . _' _" 

the major expressions of their cbramxtmant to 

academic e alienee. My own union ^ for example^ 

which represents the faculty at eight of the twelve 

public^ university campuses in Illinois, lobbys 

regularly on behalf,- hot only of increases for 

faculty salaries f although^ of cour se ^ that ' s ah 

important aspect of the brain draih^ which you have --'v. 

p. — 
r-— — 

already referred to today. The decline in salaries 
for- faculties contribute to the brightest people, 
many time choosing other pirofessicns. We lobby 
not ;ohiy in support of increased salaries / but 
for increased funding for the ins tittitibns for 
programs; for -tii^ support riot only of the high 
demand programs, where clearly more resources are 
needed in math, in engineering, in science , in 
computer science / but also for protecting programs 
that as we have all noted will be equally xitipc r tan t 
ten years from now; programs in the humanitie'^, prograiiiS 
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where internal allocaifcions in the ti'rae.and resources 
for training the faculty, the resources that aire 
available to meet the he. j of the students of 
future teachers in those areas. • 

National . commi tment to educcitionl 
excellence must involye a national commxtm'ent to 
excellence in the public schools where eq:iaiity of 
students is open to all. Educational opportunities 
for excellence^ which benefit a few at Ihe expense 
of many^ are a sacrifice that our democracy 
can't afford to make. We need leadership. We 
need a commitment at the national,/ stat3,: and community 
level \ commit resources, tax resources > to 
excel: acv in bur public schools. Think voii very 
much- 

MR. FRANCISs Thank you. Any questions? 

MR. RADERLEiN: 1 am just interested . if you can 
enlaige oh your statement about schbbl district 
policies that your organization does not favor has 
somewhat stopped the event of some, of the schools' 
people in -^idir.tnxstration . You alluded to some areas 
of that. 

MS. ELDER: I was alludinrr to areas such as 
-social prbitict ion If ybU wish, I could find more 
inf ormat ion y ■ specif ic.ally , to ba^-rk -hat statement'. 
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MS; eAMPBELL: What did you ttieari by the -- 
you used' the word realistic training procedures. 

What did you mean by that? 

MS. ELDER: I meant a policy which rewards 
students for what they actually accomplish, which 
would reeogniza the student ' s efforts and the 
student's achie vem'irit s which is not comensurabie 
with any one achievement in such, areas . 

Thank you y^^Y-"^^^^- 

MR. FRANCIS : Our he-xt speaker is Bettye J. Lewis 
with the Michigan Alliance of Families. 

PUBLIC . STATEMENT 

BY: MS. BETTYE J. L.T1WIS 

I happen' to be an educational iresearche 

and consultant^ and viae president of the Michigan 

Alliance of Families. -We are an organization that 

has gone deep into the things thcit are happening in 

edtrcatioh throughout the State of Michigan. I 

happen to be the wife of a public s chool educator * 

I am a mother of six daughters- My husband has 

taught in the school system of the State of Michigan 

for 31 yearo- My children have oeen . involved in 

the public schools for 28 . years without ^;'^er a let 

ur - • I: have sat arid listons d today .,t j everybody 

tellirig what we thinf: should be done in education . 

I t n i ri ]< v; s h av^~ certw...nly the most vested interest 
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of aii in education and what's happeriirig in the 
sjchoois of our nation; 

You are talking about ffiy children, 
ibu are talJcirt'-j abc";Ut my grandchildren. You are 
talking about my nation. I really feel it an itbnor 
to be here today and a privilege to testify, but 
I must bring out one thing. I knew nothing about 
this ebmmis.sion meeting until Monday. I think it's 
a crime that the general public is not informed 
that we can pass input as to what we really consider 
is wrong in education^ - I wish the "news media -- 
I do live in Region 5 -- had covered the fact that 
this meeting was taking place. 1 feel I am an 
expert in the field of edticatidn because I have 
lived ed T.catd.on all life* Who chn know mora 

of what's happening in education than a mother of 

_ ^ ___ " ,^ " " . 

six daughters who have been involved in the publxc 

schools for 28 years. < - . 

I really have done my homework and 

Uif -epearch. I don't know if the panel is aware 

of t^^e r^jnovation totally of educctioh in the middle 

'.S's ahi ±ate '66's. i h^.ve read the Wisconsin 

Gazetce. I have also gone through ^.he University of 

Tolado's majors. Every one of tihoSci were not aimed 

at edtlcatint, but aimad at } iringing about social 
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changes It was at this time chit the universities 
through our nation determined they woxiid change 
aii. curriculuih , and. this is the term' that these 
reports give to th^ teachers ''themselves. Cur 
teachers wculd be changed into agents of the school. 

When we have the fo:^;aer president 
of the NEA making the statement -izhat what is a truly 
basic 86 percent 6£ the school dcty will be sperivt 
in the behalf of scien:e, it^s the sort of thin* 
that one can see what ha s happened to the academic 
curriculum in the schools of bur fiatibn. Our . 
Chi ■'.dr i?.ri now are being anaT^yzed continually in the 
classrooms. Their behavior being determim^d by 
the classroom teacher, and what: they decide will 
■ ' the next change'' in society and bun children '.^;i ll 
accept these changes. is that the purpo'^e of p:,:blic 
education? I think not. 

I think it's time ^ that our schools 
returr. :._'uly to wha!- is basic. Now, because the 
educational heirarchy has changed terminblogy of 
what basic means, I would like the Commission . when 
they do' their report, to define wf at basic ^:aucatioh 
is, I wbu :d like rhem tc define what is excelle^^ce 
in aduear lor. . I would -also like •^hcm to d/J fire 
vhiat is quality ediacatibn* 
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NOW/ when federal Lax dbllars went" 
into change in education iri the m.id and late 'SO.'s; • 
you know big business will not continue to .pour' 
money into any innovating product or program that 
isn 't producing.. Let*s ^o back and look at v/hat 
happened in education i ' 

As i say, my own children* I have 
somethihcf I know that my younger two daughters • 

are n^t getting the education that the older girls 
got. I still have one that will be in the tenrh 
grade next fail. i am still inx u±yed Vi.th tihe - 
public school system. I think we should bfs concerned. 

Does anycne have a right to program 
my child to accept social, change or do the schools • 
havH a . ght to determine what soeial change will 
cake place? 1 would like tbe Cbmmission to J.bb^c 
at some cf curriculum cbir.inv bat of schools 

that are doing that very thing, and I would like to 
document on behalf of Lhe documen b- c^ny ox this for ; 
you. I wiJ 1 happy to give ybu copies of it, ; 

; I 

• - . - ■ I 

AS: ah organization / wa have rr.ade 
pr.ckets for parents bf what their r.crht^^ ar^^. We 
have Gtudiad huriani:::u in the ^inds of tho.T'-^. involved 
in education. . We have gone co arid we hav/e 
Studied he-alt'^" sysi:::eTns agencies. We Know nbw that at 
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this time som4 agencies, are diL:tatGing what, programs 
and. what curriculum must be offered in the schools* 

i wouid iik^ to have the ebmmissibn: - 
as I notice^ one of your purposes was to review . . 
tht: major changes that "have occurred in American 
. education as well as the advancement in society 
"during tha past quarter century in a significantly 
effective: edueatibhal requirements or adhieyemeh ts ^ 
I wish this could have been one C your public 
hearings, and I wish you would rsally make certain 
rthat whoever sets these up that wc2 are involved. 
I f eel^' we have far. more of a mortal status as 
parents than you as eou^a^ e. 

Thank yo i . . " . * ^ 

MR. FRANCIS: Thank you, Mrs, ':Lewis- 

Are there any questions of the 

Commission? 

MR. GOLDBERG: I am sorry that you weren't 
aware of the meeting. We do.S'.end pre-is. releases 
out throughout . the country- Of cc ^e', we can't 
tell the pres^ what to pub lis h arc. e dv-^ the bast 
we can to let as many people J- now as possible about 
these meetiri§:s. 

MkS. LEWIS: T appreciat^ "that ^ 1 had 'to 

drive a half hoar to gax here today and I f'e.r!i i 

s • - , 

■ I ■ 2 61 
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■ .; ■ ' . ' '* ■ f ' • .; 

'"cdtild hav<: ;>ef:r;. far better prepared' had I known, 
and I real 5i3 rot krc Aj^. ' But it stands to 
reason with vhat are devr.loping in to research . 
Our children can' Have the academic achievement' 
they heed/ a.>d I think that is a vital point that 
you mtist look at. 

MR. FRi^NSIS: ^ I am sure the Commission would 
like very much to add that if your argaTi*izSt:xbx5 ^ 
in its research/ woiild answer those questions also 
that you asked of -Rhe eomm^i.^sion • I indeed believe 
that the parent, as well as others, have not had' 
mu^/' to say, but we want that to be a part of the 
report. So I . am asking you in'^turn that if you 
or your organization have described your- views of 
what excellence is, of v/hat quality aducpatioh is, 
share them with us. 

^MRS*. LEWIS: I would be happy to, and in return, ... 
can I ask .that of the Commission ; thlt they Q<^fxfie 
tniS, beca^ise I would like to see x.hat the differences 
are -in the de£ j.nitions ^ i-n the termihdldgy, because 
ther-5e areas are entirely different- .that: what the 
public things it to be. So I Would reai::y avpreciate - 
hhdwing what the Commission's definitions aro.- 

MR. FRAI^CIS: We h'4ve 'another r.^que^t ^rdirt 
yotir organization. The next speaker is , ' - 
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Mrs. Rachel Raiyai 

PUBLie STATEMENT ■ _ 
BY; 'MRS.'RfteifEE R^EYA 

1 want : to thafik you, also, for the 
opportunity to be here today, ai^d I did come along 
with Bettye. f-^nd i also think the media should 
notify the public a little better with information - 
regarding these hearings. .And I also lack prep.ar atidii 

• i appreciateyprbfessional advice' 

. . • • • ■ , y 

that .was heard today, and I. agree with some and I 
disagree with others. t am a mother, I am also • 
a membet of the National Alliance of Families, and 
X arrr soon to be a gi Ahdindther . And I am deep:ly 
c >ncerhed about eSuc?,tion. 

M/ husband: was in_ education f ox-^- 
2olyears dnd ha ieft teaching at that time; and I . 
wilx tei.l jr-;.:. that be left because he would no 
longer lower his standards ^ 

We began to see that w'i had, a 
deep concern with whaf '-j happening to our children's 
education, and W(e began > see that the standards 
hci^ changed f or the natic. -^r.d I- also saw it 
locally and I saw it^ sta-f.^- wide in -^scarch^ 
and I 3.?.w it c."round. th€ vi-oie nation. And I lia-1 
a lot .concc^rn do ^lany par ants acrdK?^ tl\^: 
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natio.hit We are ihves ti^^^ng in ; a positive way 



and showing this concern. 

I heard Ifc^ressed it here today 
to some degree that' thd argumerit had never been 
really settled, between \s9cial adn^ctments and 
tra:ditional education, /and I s .ti V-it was wrong 
with the traditional was that the s':2hools v/ere. a ^ 
unique insc . ' ion; the only institutions to 
develop thr- :r'':5iiect and teach science skills and 

pass on pur history. 

I can't say that ciiildren don "t know 
who they are> .^so they have to have self courses and 
inquiry courses- And believe it v/hen they said 
how history as a basic is being pushed out of our 
curricuiiJin and. being placed in ineffective programs • 
i:a ^:he State of' Michigan, it has always been an 
entiraiy ctfe.Ttiv/3 p-cgfaTti. The. goal never chaixged 
firom coghit:lve education to the ribneffectiva goair.. 

I can . cbricur ^with everything that 

^ '_ —■ ' 

Bettye ^^aid. My research has the things that she 
talked abbiit, and it car...i from ophtact with the 
high scHddl counselors. These people have been 
failin^f for ysars to see thaft almost every child 
c:an develop basic tool-s 'for learning. ^.nd .1 just 
say that tet's gi ve th:^ .0 kids those tools, a.id ^;,t v-ach 
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every colored chi;'^ i u read .anrS to writ.:, well if 
he: can read and ^rite well. Teach hiiti ancient 
history; Teach him what ha.^ happened in the 
woJTld bef ore he. W'ds born. You h^-^^ qov. to be aware 
Of what has happened in the w.brld before you were 
born. Adult's are chiidaren because they don't. knosT' 
what has happened in the world bef drei they . were . 

born . . ■ 

I; heard people iay today that we 
must t-teperid upon the future and iB^k to the 

future. We need to kno r what has happened in the 

x • ^ - " . 

world oefore we were born. We heed to see cause 

' ■ . \ * . . 

',andT elEFec't~Tn~'order'''^ Uhd'^r-p t^nd'"w^^^ happened 

today and ta stop the problems. of the future • How 

can we live with the future if we don't. even kncrw 

what has !:appened in the past? 

"l think graduation. requiremaSts 

•have been netlf':ctive> of 'America history. 'itVash^t 

always that way in Michigan.- English rpcjuirements 

are freiuentiy nil. It wasn't always Mhat way. 

The aducc;ti6n systems in, Michigan watj::h the basics 

being pushed out jI the u n i v e r s i t i e s and Seing" ■ 

replaced ^y relation programs and ail kinds of »^ 

-Lings. Michigan State q'i::vefsitv wa9. ^ great 
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there ribw.,' I ' iiv^l. right in that; area. , I >watc:,ied 

what's going on and I watched what the iegisiature 

(■ \ ■ ■ ^ \'- ■■- - 

is doing regarding education; ajnd. they seeiri/td be 



going right along with the statje board in that 
area. Arid rib brie seems to be wd»rrying about the 

problems being the teacher^ - - ' _ _ ' 

\ ' I know many fine teachers., I kriO/W many 

fine teachers today, . and they are struggling. Mariy 
are retiring early bec-ase they have been taught 
to tesach a certairi snbiect matter. They, wan^ to 



teach that subject mo^ ir.er 



Teachers today are being 



tciught to change chi*? Iren's beliefs arid at^£itudes> J , 

_[^_ :: ■ . .. - • ' . / , ' ' ' "* 

and that' s^ unfair. Wheri I speak 'about that, I will 
mention the value bf 3ducatibri arid say that students ' 
value's. are changing. . ^ - . •> 

Someone s,aia to ycu , arid l/didri*t 

' ' / . - - \- ' f y - - ■ ■ 

hear the whole coriversa tiori . I dbri't ki^bw v/hb said 
it/ but someone accused schools of changing the 
value — It. had \tb do , I remember / . with the value 
of educatidn strategies, which are based on ari. 
extension approach to changes iri behaVidr rather/ 
than morals. They emphasi zed moral rei"&tivxsxn« .* . 
They w£3;J: not say things , right ori a extreme sbcia] 
issuas, and they- refused to tell a child anvthi.ng ; 
t.^at * s. right or, wrong. And then, t^^ey wondex why that 
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child acts in society as he does or in tlie school. 
W V is vahdaiiism and •Violence in the schools when 
no one se^ms to want to say that anything -is right ■ 
ox wrong. ', 

That brings to ihy mind a statement 
by Dr. Francis Shaver > and he said something* that I 
think was very profound, arid I'd l|.ke to imprint 
it upon your hit nd He said\that if there are. ho 
standard? ' of what to, judge', society is 

absolute . , ., -■; 

Arid I ask you ;bb con.sider the 
despairs of the generations being taught to form /' 
your own values outside themsejlves . And , I am / 
sure some of you do. -The • samel th :ngs are happening 
in the educational system . ^ome of the same 
people are involved in values here. ; 
• ' i have got so much toisjy and I am 

- 

•getting close to rne\end- 



MR. FRANCIS: Yoti are doing very well^ 

■ ' * - ■ ■/' 

MRS. RALYA: : J ' d 1':' ist say that there > 

- ■ /■■ 

are seme things that Dr. said in his article 

oh the three r£.dicdl pro^^rams fo:^ sLre/^.g thehing. 
education and I really /intend to' write, a testimony. 



and I^will include it In there bacau/se it i.^ally 
does impress: ma:;^^ One of those ins Yrli^c tiorial' programs 



shb'Uld be intended in the absence of evidence , cvf; a 
perspectiveness in producing learning and number : 
two,., each . School whtch is standing, is probably the 
result of a system bf publiq assessment in lear^hihg^ 

-and number three/ each ' teacher should submi,t evidence; 

... , •■ • _ ' ^ - . - _ - \ ^ ~t 

for ideas on learning achievement of pupi^ls |in 

I) . ■ , \ 

the teacher's classes. ; ' i 

\ _ ______ : ■ ^ ■ ; : 

And then > he goes on to ;go into 

depth on each of those, but 1 think that he has 

_ ■ _ ■ " _ * • 

been bottling ' thcDse problems ih^ educatibh fbr a 
long time- ' - 

Again, 1, thank /you for the time. 



MR. FRANCIS: Well, if you wauid pu't' whatever 

you wish us to conciider bh -p^per> yba cah rest / 

' . ■ * //, " . 

assured t^tiat it will be given considerati^on • And 

: ' '■ • ■ • .: ' ' ' - I 

thank you. You are as much ah expert as anyBody 

'e.':5e jthat is here ' tb^'ay . Thank you vary much. 

MR. DROSSY:' I think we" heed to remind . thejUi.. 

that they have one 'mprith Jrbm today to get th^ir 

testiindny in. ' . 

^ ' MR. ' FRANCIS : Yes,- one month from today. 

And we are oh schedule . We hav-3 one 

la-st speakef who has / asked to maka a 'presenta-tion 

■ ' ■ ' • . ' ■ * 

before us^.'^.ahd l^h&t's Austin Doherty of Alberta " . ■ 
College . . ■ ' / ; ; • 
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PUBfcfC STATEMENT 
-BY: AUSTIN DQHERTY 

Actually,! think was one of the most 
pervasive issues that I heard both this morning and 
this afternoon, and i think that's because these 
m'eetings were supposed to be on the admissions 
process between high school and college. The outcomes 
that we were most concerned about were the outcomes 

•I 

of secondary school. 

However, i- wish to speak to you for a 
moment about my -tenure - • at the college 1-evei. We, 
have defined the degrees arid the terms of the outcome 
that' we expect bur students to achieve, and out of 
that, I wish to make just one poirit. 

What f did riot hear mentioned as 

much today as i would like to have hea^d mentioned . 

is the question of assessment of those outcomes. 

When we talk about secondary schools having to set 

forth orie' of those outcomes of that education, we 

have focused primarily on those dritcomes bei.ng^ 

basic to admission" to collage. But, of 5ourse, in 
^-'^ ... 

secondary schools, there is no goal to prepare 
students who. wish to go into the work world.- So 
'the question of outcome . for secondary schools is a 
vary complex queition; but for me, the question .is the 
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kind of assessment that will be needed in o^de^ to 
ensure that thSie 5utcbines are achieved and the 
kind of infa^matidh that was set forth here today 
from the different agencies 'and s5 on. I valued 
that very much. Nevertheless, the kind of ? 
assessment that I am tilkihg about really includes 
more than the traditional sort of paper and pencil 
multiple choice questions that are strictly 
universal in the field of testing. The kind of 

i 

criteria that needs to be set up to ensure that 
the outcome Will be achieved and the kind of 
assessment I am talking ■ about , for instance; is one 
of our goals, and i think it's a fine goal for 
secondary as well as post sec5hdary schools is 
the ability to speak oh your fee;t. 

Now, there is- no way you can assess 
the student's ability to speak on his or her feet 
unless you engage in some kind of a performance * 
assessment. We also make very extensive use of 
simulation, listening, video tape, problem assessment, 
size > and so on. 

Now, my point is that I think that 
this assessmentv is necessary, -i would, like the 

•C " ' . _ _ . _ ■ 

eommission tb consider this and axort them to consider 
''^hat might be done to encourage more extensive 
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kinds of assessments; ftiso> that the assessments in 
ah institution, whether it be secondary or postseconda 
in my judgment reaiiy is resigned with the fact of 
assisting professionals. I do not like to- see 
the total assessment program held over to external 
^testing agencies. There are a lot of reasons, but » 
clearly one of them is to. restore the accountability 
for education to the ed-acators and what it will do. 
And I speak out of experience not only at my coilege> 
but also with the very extensive lab work that our 
college has developed, and our colleges work 
increasingly with secondary schools. • It restores 
their self-confidence in education and it makes them 
appreciate, which is something we have learned^ 
aSa will also make them appreciate the central motions 
and reasons as the most' powerful learning tool that 
We have. Also, this kind of a^ssessmerit that I am^ 
talking about is the assessment of shorteomings . ■ 
It is about things dealing with problem iolving^ 
with problem identification and so oh, one which 
was mentioned in many different ways here by the 
speakers this morning and this afternoon. This 
kind of assessment that I „am talking about really 
will require u"s to" question the fundamental 
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i, , Also, I think what it^Will enable 

2 us to do is to bulla a kind of ^ network among 

educators, whether at . the odliege level or at the 
seconday level which is beginning already; . 

so that my point, I think, is to^ . 
6 encourage the Commission to m.ke a very ; special point 
^ of questions of assessment. 

8 It is a. new kind, of assessmeht that- _ 

9 l" think, if we are going to make seriously the 
source of outcome, that ware mentioned her^ .t this 
nteeting all day long by any number o£ speakers. 

12 ^ Thank you. 



MR. FRANCIS: Thank you. 



14 Are there any questions of the 

ebminission? 

16 



(NO response.) • 
MS. PRAI.CIS: Thank you/veSy much, and we waht 
to than, all of ycu'f.r thii vfey inforSative dsy . 
MS have heard a range 61 preientaticris and «a are . 
j.ateful for all of those who have partiolpated and 
foi all of thoie who have liStene^. as , well. And I 
will repeat that the commission- i basic policy is 
to get input so that we ain indeed makS what will 
hopefully ■ Be a contribution to the iduc^ti^n of 
our students . 

■ " .» 
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So we Wiii: close bur day with our 
thanks and gratefulness to ail of you; 

Thahjc ybii very much; . " 

(WHEREUPON, those were all the 

- - u 

proceedings had. ) ^ ^ 
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